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Musical Books for the Holidays ! 


LIFE OF HANDEL ($2.00) ; 
[$1.50]; of Beethoven [$2.00]; of Mendelssohn 
[1.75] ; of Rossini [$1.75]; of Mozart [$1.75]; of 
Schumann [1.75]; of Gottschalk [$1.50], of Weber 
[$1.75]. These books are elegantly bound and are 
charming biographies. 
TTERS of Mendelssohn [$1.75] 


LE 
{1.75}; of Beethoven [$2.00] ; 
cences of Mendelssohn [1.75]. 
These records of the inner life of the great masters 
are intensely interesting. Finely bound, like the 
preceeding. 


of Chopin, 


}; of Mozart, 
Polko's Reminis- 


Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music {$6.00} 
contains ‘‘all that is worth knowing” about music 
and musical people. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 250 large pages, full of 
the best Strauss Music. B'ds $2. WO; cl. $3.00. 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE, 225 pages of 

the most popular Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
2.50 in Boards; $3.00in Cloth; $4.00 Finely Gilt 
inding. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 212 pages. The 
very best German Songs, with German and English 
Words. $2.50 in B'ds; $3.00 in Cloth; $4.00 finely 
gilt binding. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. If. DITSON and Co., New York. 





The American Conservatory of 
Music. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None bnt the best Professors teach in this Conserve 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ‘* Monthly Musi- 
cal Gazette” is published at the office of the Con- 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, Ne 





rork. ¥” or 16 


N EW YORK, 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 
502-504 BROADWAY 
| —_ONLY,—— 
|OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS A BEAUTIFUL 
} STOCK OF 
FANCY FURS, 
COMPRISING 


Fisher Skin, Sable Tail, 
Black Fox, Silver Fox, 
Blue Fox, White Fox, 
Black Lynx, Black Martin, 
Chinchilla, Black Monkey, 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SO2z-504 Broadway. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS, IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY AT 
502-504 BROADWAY. 








Now Ready. Number 46. October, 1872. 

HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 

gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new nnomber, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A British View or tHe Story or MaJor An- 
DRE; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; Book 
Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; Hobbies and 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
respondence, Literary Gossip, Book Catalogues, &c. 
Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 50 centr. 
Send stamp for specimen number. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 8&4 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
we dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 





cluding "Wate rs's, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CAsH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Music Merchandise. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


ZOECOME, 
OR LIFE TO THE Saxe, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 


ols } » 
glands have 


Office hours from 11 a. M., to 5r. M., except Fri- 
days, when the hours are 1 to 8 p. m. 
Kk. M. DEPUY, 


snd ADELPHEST., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


JGREAT Cl CHA FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an eae or traveling, with 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day selling 
9 ew T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines ? 
2 Propiast fi orever ; sample free, so there is no 
y visk. ‘Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 


? 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER a 1872 


EONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- &c 


IF. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


(Between Howard and Grand Sts ,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for thé next sixty days, a full assort- 
ment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 
Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 


OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an clegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 








houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 


Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


STATEN ISLAND _ 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 
1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 


All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS 5 & CO., 

5 & 7 7 John Street. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 






Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 





everywhere. 
Y address 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


Write for Large Hlustrated Descriptive Price List to | 


Git WESTERN 






‘PITTSBURGH, PA, 


| 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for | 
men or boys, at ve ry low prices. Guns, $2 to $300. | 
Pistols, $1 to $25. | 











[Price 10 Cun NTS. 








1872-3. 
CIFT 
BOOKS. 


tion to their selection of Books for the season 


Anson D. F. RANDOLPH 


AND Company, 770 Broad- 





way, cor. 9th St. invite at- 


of presentation. 


Illustrated Books, Standard Authors, 
Religious Books, Devotional Books, 
Juvenile Books, Church Hymnals, 


Bibles and Prayer Books, 


Many of the above in elegant bindings prepared 
expressly for their retail sales. 


*,* Orders by mail solicited. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


770 Broapway, cor. or 9TH Sr. 





VAN NOSTRAND’S 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine, 


Vou. 7. JuLy to Dec., 1872. 
672 pages, 8vo, illustrated. Cloth $3. 
Now ready. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, and 27 Warren Street, 


New York. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 








The GUIDE is now indi pO 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Those who afterwards send moncy to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five cents worth extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving i for 
making Rural Homes Designs for 
Table Decorations, Wind dow Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information invaluable 
to the lover of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty 
pages on fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Ea 
gravings and a superb Colored Plate and Chro- 
mo Cover. The First Edition of Two Hunprep 
THOUSAND just printed in English and German, and 
ready to send out, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAC 
TURING COM’Y, Ismade 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, 50 
that a child may ran it. 

No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor, Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg g 
ment confirms all we claim ; 
° and, therefore, we fully 
- : guarantee them 


For circulars ian Price a, call hee or address, 
VM. 


SELL, 
is. Park-place, Ne w-York 
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NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 


Anew novel by M-s. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose 
stories have been so poe and created such a wide- 
e columns of the “ New York 

kly.”” lon 12mo, beautifully printed, and 


spread interest in t 
eekly. 
bound, price $1.75. 


eo The Literary Critic of the “ Paine wae 
Press” says of this fine novel :—‘ There reading City, on WEDNESDAY. Dee. 18. 
¥ 


quantity of reading in this book—of good rea 
dOmethin in the ‘ Guy Livingstone’ manner, on 





ship Company’s New, First- 


Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 
GLAMORGAN. ..........2+-.ee00e- 2500 Tons. 
PEMBROKE..... aa be/andbeadiell 2500 Tons. 
CAREAMIEIEIE, «2002.5 ceccvesce- 3000 Tons. 


The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 
Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 


more gentlefmore natural. The plot is very well put | tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
together ; the characters are not lay figures. In a | ports in the British Channel and all other points in 


word, Mise Braddon is equalled, perhaps surpassed, 
in her own particular field of fiction.” 


BROKEN DREAMS. 


ngland. 

‘These steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jerse 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 


A new novel in verse, by Celia Gardner, author of | 2nshipment at either end. 


**Stolen Waters."’ Price $1.50 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from | Second Cabin 
the London edition, which has reached the enor-| Steerage............... ......+- 30 


,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red | Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 


mous sale of 18, 

edges, price $1.50. 

“JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, ; 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR | ——————-—___- 


1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 2 cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 
A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 


those other ular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter’’—“ Chris and Otho” and the ‘* Widower.” 


ke handsome 12mo, cleth bound volume, price 


FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 


best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
he German. 


ever trans some 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 





EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “ Tempest and _ Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” etc. Hand ly 


They are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
ee 75 and $65 currency. 
currency. 
currency. 

$33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


National Line of Steamers. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN.. CANADA......... 4500 
EGYPT . 5150  - ... +4500 
IEEE: 43 UBEN........ 4470 
FRANCE ............4250- ENGLAND..........4130 
HOLLAND .......... 3847 HELVETIA ........ 4020 
DENMARE ......... ff ree 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. . 





bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 


age Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

2 Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 

from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 


Sunshine—'Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow- CHHES, BSNS OF Lenwen, * 
brook—English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead Cheaper than by any other line. 


—Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 


Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
ah a A gy - Fy 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

MORNING GLORIES. 


of “ Little Women,” & 
in a beautiful new style of binding. Price $1 50. 





‘TRUE AS STEEL. 


novels, * Alone’—" Hidden Path”—* | 7. 
“* Nemesis "—** Miriam Hele mer" 
bands and Hom 


— "— Helen Gardner’—* Hus- 
Tem tation’ — 


” 


— “Sunn 
= sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt” 
G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hetel,) 
Square, New York, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Fall Session opens September 30th. 
Board and Tuition (First form $350 per annum 


For Catalogues or admission addre 
Rev. FRANCIS J. CLERC D.D., Rector, 


MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Will be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 


Angust 9th, 1872. 





To Britishers. 


flngiand to this country, the circulation of 


THE ALBION. 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex 
tend the movement. We offer the most liberal terms 
to those who get up clubs. As the Journal is known 
for its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 
subscription, there are man y who would be glad to 
avail themselves of the Opportunities we offer. Circu- 
lars and specimens free. 


ington—Camerou Pride—Rose Mather thelyn’s 


00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 


A charming story-book f: 
Alcott, por > Be “tf ik for young oo ike, by Jasin Steamers, from Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) | Mesrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Ba: 
by Marion Harland, author of those other peeaie 
i 


me “= ybank ~ as 
usband”’—‘* eart” 
Last” —etc. amo, cloth bound, pelos $1 50. 


| Me These books are beautifully bound—eold 


~ BURLINGTON COLLEGE, _ 


: Burlington, N. J. 


With the vast increase in the immigration from 





For Cabir or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany's Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 7 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVER ?00L, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
aed and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
jay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class 
£%6; Second Class, £18. : 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of — given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnrt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and ngers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 









SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
From New York. From Glagow. 
Saturday, Nov. 30.... EUROPA....Saturday, Dec. 21. 
Saturday, Dec. 7..... ANGLIA... .Saturday, Dec. 28. 
Saturday, Dec. 14......INDIA......Saturday, Jan. 4. 
Saturday, Dec. 21..CALIFORNIA.. Saturday, Jan. 11. 
Saturday, Dec. 28.. AUSTRALIA. .Saturday, Jan. 18. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
G y. 





TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE 


8 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

Passage to and from Liverpool and Queenstown by 

Regules Mail Steamers and Sailing ets. 
paid Passage Tickets can always be obtained for 
rties wishing to bring out their friends from the 
ld Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 
pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 
Sailing Packets; also, Tickets issued by first-class 


Weekly. 

Remittances—Drafts and Exchange payable in any 
part of Great Britain and Ireland, also, available 
throughout the Continent of Europe, issued at lowest 
rates on Messrs. W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
nkers, London. 

Areaente for information will please enclose 
Post-Office Stamp, to ensure poomet reply. 


For further ticulars, to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This Institution, under the peswonage of Right 
Rev. Bishop Bayley, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness by any 
portion of the United States, receivine the pure air 
of the surrounding mountains. 








R™ BEY, Ww. H, ODENHEIMER, oe ale the constart endeavor of the Sisters 


of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 


Terms, per Annum, $225. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Madison, N. J. 


) 


Westminster Avenues} ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 


SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. ws 
A half heur’s ride by New Jersey 

Central BR. R, from New York. 
Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and surroundings, all good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 


much that is good in the development of reason and 
~ | conscience, 


ferred to the Professors in the Ln an 


Seminary. at Princeton, N. 
New York, and to 


J., Hillard Parker, M. D. 


8. J. AHERN, E 


For Circulars address 
RE 





Elizabeth, N's. 


. J. C. WYCKOFF, 


Principal. 


d 


gow or y. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, § 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 
‘HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 


6,000 tons a ee ry h. Bi each. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
Pa 1 on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
ollo ‘ 
a the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ty, 


A 





lons (for all classes) unri- 


valled, comb’ 
id SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, £50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all | a of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "UZSDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Puner Canem........... $75 | Srzpmacz............ 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 


Do to Paris....... 90; Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. | Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Frest Carn. 


STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. 


PF a me | in Currency. 
é occcnccesseds 
| RRR: bs} 
Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 





offices. 





15 Broadway, New York. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEARG 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Ie the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream or Enoiisn LiTERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Attan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 
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THE DAYS LONG PAST. 
BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 
O days long past! When night is deep 
Ye oft wage war with ‘holy sleep, 
And to some spectral region far 
Bear the sick soul your prisoner. 


Before us in procession slow 

The dim pathetic faces go, 

Crying, “ Why scorn our weakness thus ? 
Thy present soon will be like us !” 


First-childhood, with pale gold around 
His brows and wither’d ash-leaves bound, 
And in his azure-faded eyes 

Tie morning-star of Paradise. 


First-faith, with rosy limbs, to whom 

God every night was in the room, 

And o’er our heads bade slumber creep 
With touch of hands more soft than sleep. 


First-love, with buoyant gestures still’d, 
And eyes of promise unfulfill’d, 

And trembling on his lips the while 
The sunset of the ancient smile. 


And other presences between, 

And visions rather felt than seen, 
With tears upon their garments’ hem, 
So dear, I may not look on them. 


—Once more! O once more !—But they go 
Silent, nor any love-sign show. 
I know the lost are lost: and then 
In gloomier gloom night falls again. 

——@—_—___ 

THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE SEALED PACKET. 


Seeing Martin Gurwood’s attitude of despair, and the hor- 
rorétricken expression cn Humphrey Statham’s face, Pauline 
started back in amazement. 

“Ts it possible,” she cried, “ that some one has been before- 
hand with me, that you already know the news I bring? But 
no, that could not be.” 

She addressed herself to Martin, but, after a brief glance at 
her, he had resumed his former attitude, and it was Statham 
who replied. 

“You find us talking over a matter which has caused great 
surprise and pain to both of us, but it is not one,” he added 
quickly, seeing her start, “in which, Madame Du Tertre, you 
could be interested, or of which, indeed, you could have any 
knowledge. You appear to have some communication to 
make to us—does it concern Mrs. Claxton ?” 

“Tt does indeed,” cried Pauline, with a deep sigh, and more 
than ever disconcerted at a glimpse of Martin Gurwood’s 
tear-blurred face, which he lifted up as he heard her words, 
“it does indeed.” 

Martin did not say a word, but kept his eyes upon her with 
a hard, stony gaze. But Humphrey Statham cried out: 

“For God’s sake, woman, speak, and do not keep us longer 
in suspense! Is Alice ill—has anything happened to her ?” 

“What has happened to her you will be able to guess, when 
you read this slip of paper, which, on my return from a false 
errand on which I had been lured, I found in an envelope 
addressed to me.” 

She handed him a note as she spoke. [umpbrey Statham 
took it, and read the following words in Alice’s handwrit- 
ing :— 

“T have found you and your accomplices out! I know 
my exact position now, and can guess why 1 was prevented 
from seeing John after his death !” 

“Good Heavens, what can this mean?” cried Martin Gur- 
wood, after Statham had read aloud the words of the note. 

“Mean!” said Statham. “There is one portion of it, at all 
events, which is sufficiently intelligible. ‘I know my exact 
position now.’ She has learned what we have been so long 
endeavoring to hide from her! She knows the true relation 
in which she stood with Mr. Calverley.” 

“Merciful powers, do you think so?” cried Martin. 

“What other meaning could that phrase convey ?” said 
Humphrey Statham. “I have no doubt of it, and I think 
Madame Du Tertre is of my opinion; are you not, madame ?” 

“Tam, indeed,” said Pauline. 

“But where can Alice have learned the secret ?” said Mar- 
tin; “ who can have told it to her?” 

“T have no doubt on that point either,” said Pauline; “ it 
must have been told to her by Mr. Wetter.” : 


‘ “ Wetter!” cried Martin and Humphrey both at the same 
im 


e. 

Mr. Henrich Wetter,” repeated Pauline. “It was he who 
beguiled me into the City upon a false pretence, and on my 
return home I learned from the servant, that he had been at 
the bouse during my absence, and had a long iuterview with 
her mistress. Then I perceived at once that I had been got 
out of the way for this very purpose.” 

“Your suspicions of this man seem to have been right,” 
said Martin, turning to Humphrey Statham, and speaking 
slowly, “ though they did not point in that direction.” 

“Yes, as I told you before, I knew him to be a bad fellow, 
and a particularly undesirable acquaintance for Mrs. Claxton,” 


referring to the paper which he still held in his hand, “ that 
the discovery which Mrs. Claxton claims to have made is that 
of her relations with Mr. Calverley, and it seems likely that 
she gained the information from Mr. Wetter, who gave it her 
for his own purpose. I take only a subordinate part in the 
matter, Martin, as your friend, but it strikes me that it is for 
you, as Alice’s guardian, to ask Madame Du Tertre, who has 
evidently a bad opinion—worse than mine almost—of Mr. 
Wetter, why, having that opinion, she introduced this man 
to Alice, and suffered him to become intimate at Pollington- 
terrace.” 

“Why did you do this?” cried Martin, turning almost 
fiercely upon her. “ You say yourself that this is a bad man, 
and that nothing will stop him when his mind is once made 
up to the commission of no matter what crime, and yet you 
bring him to the house and present him to this girl, whom it 
was so necessary to shield and protect.” 

He spoke so wrathfully that Statham looked up in surprise 
at his friend, and then glancing with pity at the shrinking 
figure of Pauline, said, in mitigation : 

“You must recollect that Mr. Wetter discovered Madame 
Du Tertre’s address by accident, and that he was her 
cousin !” 

“He is not my! cousin,” said Pauline, in a low, subdued 
voice, gazing at Martin with tearful eyes. “1 deceived you 
in that statement, as in many others about Mr. Wetter, and 
about myself.” ‘ 

“ Not your cousin,” said Martin, “why then did you re- 
present him to be so?” 

“Because he insisted on it,” said Pauline, gesticulating 
freely ; “ because he had a certain hold over me which I coul 
not shake off, and which he would have exercised to my 
detriment if I had not implicitly obeyed him.” 

“But how could he have done anything to your detriment 
so far as we were concerned ?” 

“Very easily,” replied Pauline. “It was my earnest de- 
sire for—for several reasons, to live in the house with Alice 
as her companion. Mr. Wetter would have prevented 
that.” 

“ How could he have done so ?” 

“ By exercising the influence which he possessed, and 
which lay in his acquaintance with a portion of my early 
life. He would have told you what he knew of me, and 
you would not have suffered me to remain with Alice.” 

“You mean to say——” cried Martin, with a certain 
shrinking, 

“Oh, don’t wistake me,” she interrupted; “I was never 
wicked as you seem to imagine, only the manner of my 
bringing up, and the associations of my youth were such 
that, if you had known them, you might not have thought 
me a desirable companion for your friend.” 

“Let me ask you one question, Madame Du Tertre,” 
said Humphrey Statham. “ Up to this crisis you have un- 
doubtedly discharged your duties with fidelity, and proved 

ourself to be Alice Claxton’s warm and excellent friend. 

ut what first induced you to seek for that post of companion 
—what made you desire to ally yourself so closely with this 
young woman ?” 

“ What first influenced me to seek her out ?” said Pauline ; 
“ not love for her, you may be assured of that. When first I 
saw this girl who has played such a part in my life, her head 
was resting on the shoulder of a man who, in bidding her 
adieu, bent down to kiss her upturned face, down which the 
tears were rolling. And that man was my husband.” 

“ Your husband !” cried Martin. 

“ My husband, who is now dead. I knew not who the girl 
was; I bad never seen ber before; 1 had never heard of the 
existence of any one between whom and my husband there 
could properly exist such familiarity, and I at once jumped 
to the conclusion that he was her lover, and I hated her 
accordingly.” 

“ But you have satisfied yourself that that was not the 
case ?” asked Humphrey Statbam, hurriedly. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pauline ; “ but not until a long time after 
I first saw them together; not until, so far as one of them 
was concerned, any feeling of mine was useless. I deter- 
mined that if ever I saw this woman again 1 would be re- 
venged upon her! Fortune stood my friend; I did see her; 
I became acquainted with the mystery of her story, and thus 
supplied myself with a weapon which could at any time be 
made fatal to her; I won your confidence,” turning to Mar- 
tin, “and made myself necessary to you all, and then, and not 
till then, did I discover how ill-founded and unjust had been 
my suspicions ; not till then did I learn, by the merest acci- 
dent, that Alice was my husband’s sister.” 

“ Alice your busband’s sister ?” cried Martin Gurwood, in 
amazement. ‘“ And you were not aware of that fact until, 
animated by false suspicions, you had laid yourself out for 
revenge upon her ?” 

“Not until 1 had gained your confidence,” said Pauline, 
“ or at least taken the first steps towards gaining it. Not un- 
til that night at Hendon, when I was left alone with her, 
and when, while she was under the influence of the narcotic, 
I looked through her papers-—you see I am speaking frankly 
now, and am desirous of hiding nothing, however much to 
my own disadvantage it may be—and discovered her relation- 
ship to my dead husband.” 

“Who was your busband ?” said Martin Gurwood, in a 
softened voice. 

“It is not likely that you ever heard of him,” replied Pau- 
line. “ His name was Durham. In his last days he had some 
connection with the house of Calverley and Company, being 
sent out as an agent to represent them in Ceylon.” 

“ Durham!” cried Martin Gurwood. “Surely I have some 
recollection of that name. Yes; I remember it all now. He 
was the man who mysteriously disappeared from on board 
one of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s ships, and who 
was supposed to have fallen overboard and been drowned on 
his passage out.” 

“The same,” said Pauline ; “ he was my husband.” 

“Durham!” cried Statham. “ What was his Christian 
name ?” 

“Thomas. All his friends knew him as Tom Durham,” 








said Statham. “ But I confess, Madame Du Tertre, that I do 
not yet see why you should fix upon Mr. Wet‘er as the 
guilty person in the present instance, independently, that is | 
to say, of the fact that he was with Mrs. Claxton in the in- | 
terval between your leaving home and your return, during | 
Which she seems to have acquired this information. I should | 
hot have thought that Wetter could have known anything | 
about the Calverley and Claxton mystery !” ‘ 
“He knows everything that he wants to know,” cried | 
Pauline with energy; “ he is a fiend, a clever, merciless fiend. | 
If it were his interest—and it was, as I happen to know—to | 


make himself acquainted with Alice’s history, he would learn | 
itat whatever cost of money, patience, and trouble! It is he | 
that has done this and no one else, be sure of that.” 

We must allow then, I suppose,” said Humphrey Statham, 





“Tom Durham; I knew him well, at one time intimately ; 
but I had no idea that he was married, much less that you 
were his wife. I recollect now reading the paragraph about 
his supposed drowning the last time I left Londcn on my 
holiday.” 

“ You knew Tom Durham well?” cried Pauline, clasping 
her hands. “Mon Dieu, I see it ail! You are the H.S., 
whose letter I have here !” 

As she spoke she took a pocket-book from the bosom of 
her dress, and from it extracted a paper, which she handed to 
Statham. 

“That is my handwriting, surely,” said Tumphrey, running 
his eyes over the document. “In it I acknowledye the re- 
ceipt of a packet which I promised to take care of, and de- 
clare I will not give it up save to Tom himself, or to some 





person duly accredited by him. The packet is in that iron 
safe, where it has remained ever since.” 

“ What do you imagine it contains?” asked Martin. 

“LT have not the remotest idea,” replied his friend. “As 
you will perceive by = perusal of this paper, Tom Durham 
offered to inform me, but I declined to receive his confidence, 
partly because I thought my ignorance might be of service 
to him, partly to prevent myself being compromised.” 

“Do you think it could have any bearing upon Alice ?” 
asked Pauline. 

“If [ thought so, I should not hesitate for an instant to 
place it in your hands! Whatever may have been the mo- 
tive by which you were actuated at first, you have been a 
sure and steady friend to that poor girl, and I have perfect 
reliance on you.” 

“This poor man, Durham, will now never come to claim 
the packet himself,” said Martin Gurwood, “and his widow 
is plainly his nearest representative. If there be anything in 
it which concerns Mrs. Claxton, we should never forgive 
ourselves for not having taken advantage of the information 
which i} may contain.” 

“ You think then, perhaps, on the whole I should be justi- 
fied in handing it to oe mad Du-— I mean to this lady,” 
said Statham. 

“ Certainly, I think so.” 

“So be it,” said Statham, walking round to the desk at 
which Martin was seated, and taking from the top drawer a 
key, with which he proceeded to unlock the iron safe. 
“There it is,” he added, “ duly marked ‘ Akhbar K,’ and ex- 
actly in the same condition as when I received it from poor 
Tom's messenger.” 

And with these words he placed a packet in Pauline’s 
hands. 

She broke the seals,and the outside cover fell to the 
ground. Its contents were two sheets of paper, one closely 
written. 

“There is nothing but this,” she said, looking through it, 
then turning to Mr. Statham, “it will be as well, perhaps,” 
she said, “if you were to read it aloud.” 

Humphrey took the paper from her hand and read as 
follows: 

“My pEAR Humparey STarHAmM,—Within a week after 
this reaches you I shall have left England for what may 
possibly prove a very long absence, and although I am pretty 
well accustomed to a roving life, and have been so busy that 
I have never had time to be superstitious, I, for the first 
time, feel a desire to leave my affairs as much in order as 
possible, and to put as good a polish on my name as that name 
will bear. 

“ After all, however, I do not see that I need inflict a true 
and particular history of my life and adventures upon a man 
so busied as yourself. 1t would not be very edifying read- 
ing, my dear Statham, nor do I imagine that being mixed up 
in any way with my aftairs would be likely to do you much 
good with the governor of the Bank of England or the 
directors of Lloyd’s. I scarcely know how you, a steady, 
prosperons man of business, ever managed to continue your 
friendship with a harum-scarum fellow like myself! It was 
all very well in the early days when we were lads together, 
and you were madly in love with that Leeds milliner-girl’— 
Humphrey Statham’s voice changed as he read the passage— 
“but now you are settled and respectable, and I am as great 
a ne'er-do-weel as ever! 

“ Not quite so great, perhaps, you will think, when you see 
that I am going to try to make amends for one wrong which 
I have done. T shall not bother you with anything else, my 
dear Statham ; but I will leave this one matter in your hands, 
and I am sure that if any question about it ever arises, you 
will look to it and see it put straight for the sake of our old 
friendship, and don’t break down or give it up because I 
seem to come out rather rough at the first, dear old man. 
Read it through and stand by me. 





“You do not know—nor any one else scarcely for the 
matter of that—that I have a half sister, the sweetest, 
prettiest, dearest, and most innocent little creature that ever 
shed sunshine on a household! She didn’t shed it long on 
ours though, for as soon as she was old enough she was sent 
away to earn her own living, which she did by becoming 
governess in a Quaker’s family at York. I was fond of her 
—very fond in my odd way—but I never saw much of her, 
as I was always rambling about, and when, after a return 
from an absence of many months, I heard that Alice was 
married to an elderly man, named Claxton, who was well 
off, and lived in comfort near London, I thought it was a 
good job for her, and troubled myself but little more about 
the matter. 

“ But one day, no matter how, my suspicions were aroused. 
I made inquiries, and—to cut the matter short—I discovered 
that the respectable Mr. Claxton, to whom I had heard Alice 
was married, was a City merchant, whose real name was 
Calverley, and who had already a wife. I never doubted 
Alice for a moment; I knew the girl too well for that. I 
felt certain this old scoundrel had deceived her, and, as they 
say in the States, ‘I went for him.’ 

“ There’s no use denying it, Humphrey, I acted like a mean 
hound; but what was I to do? 1 was always so infernally 
hard up! I brought the old boy to his bearings, and made 
him confess that he had acted a ruffan’s part. And then 1 
ought to have killed him I suppose! But I didn’t. He 
pointed out to me that Alice was in perfect ignorance of her 
real position, that to be informed of it would probably be her 
death. And then—he is a tremendously knowing old bird— 
he made certain suggestions about improving my financial 


position and getting me regular employment, and giving me 


a certain sum of money down, so that somehow | listened to 
him more quietly than I was at first disposed to do. Not 
that I wasn’t excessively indignant on Alice’s account! 
Don’t make any mistake about that. I told old Calverley that 
he had done her a wrong which must be set right so far as 
lay in his power, and I made him write out a paper at my 
dictation and sign it in full, with his head-clerk as witness to 
the signature. Of course the clerk did not know the contents 
of the document, but he saw his master sign it, and put bis 
own name as witness. This was done two days ago, just at 
the time when they had been writing a lot of letters in the 
oflice about my taking up their agency in Ceylon, and no 
doubt he thought it had something to do with that. I shail 
enclose that paper in this letter, and you can use it in case of 
need. Not that I think oid Calverley will go away from his 
word ; in the first place, because notwithstanding this-rascally 
trick he has played poor Alice, he seems a decent kind of 
fellow, and in the next, because he would be afraid to, so 
long as J] am to the fore. But something might happen to 
him or to me, and then the paper would be useful. 

“Here is the whole story, Humphrey, confided to your 
common sense and judgment, to act with as you think best, 
by “Your old friend, 





“Tom DuRHAM. 
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“ Something has happened to both of them,” said Humphrey | 
Statham, solemnly, picking up the paper which had fluttered | 
to the ground. “ Now let us look at the enclosure: 

“T, John Calverley, merchant, of Mincing-lane and Great 
Walpole-street, do hereby freely confess that having made | 
the acquaintance of Alice Durham, to whom I represented 
myself as a bachelor of the name of Claxton, I married the 
said Alice Durham at the church of Saint Nicholas, at Ouse- 
gate, in the city of York, I being, at the same time, a married 
man, and having a wife then, and now, living. And I 
solemnly swear, and hereby sct forth, that the said Alice 
Durham, now known as Alice Claxton, was deceived by me, 
bad no knowledge of my former marriage, or of my name 
being other than tbat which I gave her, bit fully and firmly 
believes herself to be my true and lawful wife. 

: “ This I swear, 

“ Joun CALVERLEY. 

“ Witness, Thomas Jeftreys, 

“ Head clerk to Messrs. Calverley and Co.” 

“That appears to me decisive as an assertion of Alice’s 
innocence,” said Martin Gurwood, looking round as Hum- 
a | finished reading. 

“To most persons it would be so,” said Statham; “ but 
Mrs. Calverley, with whom we chiefly have to deal, is not of 
the ordinary stamp. It will be advisadle, however, I think, 
that we should see her at once, taking this document with 
us. If Madame Du—if Mrs. Durham’s suspicions of Mr. 
Wetter are well founded, he will not have uttered his bark 
without being prepared to bite, and it is probably to Mrs. 
Calverley that he will first address himself.” 

“Do you wish me to accompany you ?” asked Pauline. 

“ No,” said Statham, “I think you had better return home.” 

“5 think so too,” said Martin ; “ your sister may be expect- 
ing you.’ 

er sister! In her broken condition it was some small 
comfort to Pauline to hear the acknowledgment of that con- 
nexion from Martin’s lips. 


7o be continued. 
Qe 
TWO EVENTS IN A QUIET LIFE. 
BY EZ. CLAXTON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


It was the third of December, and the fourth was fixed for 
my wedding-day. For some weeks the weather had been 
bitterly cold, we had had one heavy fail of snow, then a few 
days of hard frost, and now the air was again filled with large 
feathery flakes. At four o’clock, when I went to my own 
room wearied out both in mind and body, it was nearly dark. 

My uncle’s house, of which I had been an inmate for some 
—— I was an orphan—was in a remote part of Cam- 

ridgeshire, five miles from a town, and it may easily be 
imagined what an event a wedding was in such a quiet vil- 
lage. Every one, including myself the bride elect, had to 
work hard for days beforehand, and my aunt had little 
sympathy for the weak or the idle. 

Two or three guests had arrived, and as there now seemed 
nothing more to be done excepting to entertain them, I was 
sent up-stairs to rest until seven o'clock, when my intended 
husband and his groomsman were expected. The dog-cart 
was to be sent to meet them at Eldon station, about three 
miles off. 

I found the unusual luxury of a bright fire burning in my 
grate, with an easy-chair cosily drawn up to it. For a 
moment or twoI warmed my frozen fingers, and then I went 
to the window, and leaning my cold forehead against the 
colder pane, looked out upon the dreary landscape. Now 
the moment was come in which to realise my position. 

For weeks I had been in a dream—a passive, hopeless 
creature, carried along, as it seemed, by the will of others to 
acertain end—now on the eve of my wedding-day I felt 
miserably awake. Could there then be no respite— nothing 
to hope for? 

“ Ah, Harry! Harry!” I exclaimed, “ where are you now ? 
Why this long, long time without a line, without a word ? 
Have I not, in spite of taunts and entreaties, waited the seven 
— I promised, and more? Was it not only when the 

read of charity grew too bitter, and no means permitted me 
for earning my own livelihood—when no hope remained of 
seeing you again—that I gave way? 

“ Twice I had refused Mr. Denton’s hand. What could I 
do when he offered it the third time? I mean, Heaven 
knows I mean to make him a good wife. I am grateful to 
him, for why should he choose me—a girl without a penny, 
and no heart worth having? They say I have a pretty face; 
I suppose it was that. Harry to like my blue eyes and 
= hair years ago. 

“This is the last night I ~~ think of you, Harry, the 
bonny lad I loved so well! here are you now? Still 
beyond the wide Atlantic, striving for the money to enable 
us to marry ? or, as they would wish me to believe, dead? I 
am in sore distress, Harry. Surely, bound up as we were in 
one another, my spirit can hardly thus be moved without 
stirring some chord in yours, wherever you may be—whether 
in far America, or in that still stranger and more unknown 
country from whence no traveller returns. 

“God help me,” I cried in my anguish ; “ God help me, I 
sorely need it!” 

Then I opened the window, and looked out over the flat 
country lying so stillin its white shroud; and I gazed up 
into the grey, stony sky, but it was obscured by the flakes of 
snow, which came down thicker and thicker until at last 
nothing else was to be seen in earth or heaven. 

“* Miss Nellie! Miss Nellie!” said the warning voice of the 
old housekeeper, “ what are you doing, my dear? Trying to 
catch your death of cold? and to-morrow your wedding-day !” 
She drew me away, and closed the window. “I’ve got a nice 
cup of tea for you: come and sit down, lovey, and drink it. 
I don’t wonder you feel anxious like, for it’s awful weather.” 

Then the good old soul sat down by the fire, and told me 
various stories, which she assured me were authentic, of 
similar circumstances, and how when her own mother was 
married, in Staffordshire, the wedding party had to walk to 
church over the tops of the hedges on frozen snow. 

_Then my aunt came in; she was naturally a stern, mana- 
ging woman, and we had never been very good friends; but 
she spoke kindly to me then, and told me not to be anxious 
if the train were delayed a little. My uncle soon followed 
her, and gave me a kiss, saying, “ Cheer up, Nellie! they'll 
be here sooner or later.” 

Ah! what a hypocrite I was! None of them knew my 
dread of the coming morrow; how I had prayed like a 
criminal for a reprieve. And yet, to do myself justice, I did 

honor Mr. Denton, 1 meant to obey, and hoped in time to 


grow anxious for his safety. 


Ten o'clock came, and the groom had not returned from 
the station. Old Wilkie, the gardener, who had managed to 
struggle in from his cottage, about a hundred yards’ distance, 
gave it as his opinion that they would not come that night. | 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir,” he said, “ James knows what he’s 
about, und he’d never risk crossing Eldon Moor such weather 
as this; it’s as much as their lives are worth.” 

My uncle kissed me again. “ Never mind, Nellie; they 
won't hurt in the station for one night, with a big tire, and 
we'll have them over the first thing in the morning ;” and so 
at last we retired for the night. 

To bed, but not to sleep. A new hope had sprung up, 
which I hardly dared acknowledge to myself. If the storm 
would only continue until after twelve o’clock the next day, 
so as to make the wedding impossible, who could tell what 
might happen next? I might be taken ill; had I not pains 
in all my limbs, and was not my head burning already ? 

I rose several times during the night, and looked out. 
Still snowing heavily, as far as I could see. In the morning 
there was no change, and a very gloomy and depressed party 
met at the breakfast-table. few unsuccessful attempts 
were made to be cheerful during the meal, but when it was 
over all was silence, except an occasional whisper from one 
of the anxious faces at the windows, trying vainly to peer 
through the thick white veil. 

That it was useless to dress, all had agreed, and wrapped 
in a large shawl, I “~, on the sofa by the fire, with my eyes 
fixed on the clock. Ten o’clock—eleven. At the half-hour 
my heart almost stopped beating. Twelve o’clock at last— 
and so the reprieve had come. But hardly had the final 
stroke sounded when a maid-servant burst into the room. 

“ Come quick, sir; there is a messenger !” 

My aunt and uncle followed her quickly. 
staggered and sank back on the sofa. 

“Sit still, Nellie,” said my bridesmaid, Mary Lee; “Tl 
come and tell you all about it, and she ran after them, fol- 
lowed by the other guests. 

They seemed a long time away, and at last I got up, and 
like one in a dream groped my way to the kitchen. 

It was a large, gloomy place at any time, and that mornin 
there was no light from without, the panes were so blocke 
up with snow ; only the fire lighted up the group before me. 
The messenger—a tall, strong navvy, but evidently much 
exhausted—sat by the hearth, the melting snow forming a 
pool around him. My aunt, seated at the table, looked as if 
she were _—— while my uncle questioned the man in a 
subdued voice. Every face looked pale and horrified. 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked, and my voice sounded to 
myself as if it were a long way off. 

“There has been an accident with the dog-cart, Nellie,” 
said Mary Lee, putting her arm round me. 

“Ts any one hurt ?” 

\ pause. “ Mr. Denton is hurt, my dear,” said my uncle. 

“ Much ?” I whispered, for my voice seemed to have gone 
from me. 

I looked from one to the other as no answer came, and 
then my uncle tricd to lead me away. 

I understood now how it was. 

“ He is dead !”-I said, and I fell heavily on the stone floor. 


I rose also, but 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


It is about two years since I wrote anything in my diary, 
for I seem now too busy to attend to it, and yet things have 
altered very much in the last two years. My surroundings 
are changed, and I trust there is a change for the better in 
myself. During my long illness, which followed that awful 
snow-storm, my aunt heard of the death of her son-in-law in 
India, my cousin Edith’s husband, and it was arranged for 
the widow and her only child to return to the old home. 
This rendered my presence even less necessary than ever, and 
made it all the more easy for my dear old friend and docter 
to propose a scheme he had formed for the mutual benetit of 
his wife and mysell, as he kindly put it. 

It was for me to live with them as companion, house- 
xeeper, and in fact daughter, for they never had children of 
their own, and his wife was a confirmed invalid. With this 
new home health returned both to body and mind. For some 
years I had lived in a world my own, with but one object and 
one end in view. I thought that I tried to do my duty—to 
bear patiently the monotonous routine of my uncle’s house— 
not to reply to my aunt’s often harsh words. I taught in the 








schools, made flannels for the poor; and yet I lived really 
and em d for myself, with vut little sympathy for those im- 
mediately around me. 

There was a different atmosphere in Dr. Fanshawe’s house. 
His noble, untiring work amongst the sick and suffering 
filled me with wonder and admiration, and so did the pa- 
tience and unselfishness of his gentle, ladylike wife, who had 
been confined to her couch with a spinal complaint for mauy 
years. 

In a few months, however, came a great trial. The strong 
man fell sick, and died ; I nursed him to the last, and I pro- 
mised never to leave his poor wife. It, was a sad blow to her 
at first, but borne with her usual quiet resignation. Now 
she is quite cheerful again. I know she thinks her time here 
will be but short, and the hope of a happy meeting with him 
she loved is her chief solace. I too am resigned and happy. 
The doctor’s will has removed one source of anxiety as to 
the future, and I am now eight-and-twenty, and feel that I 
can settle down thankfully in that state of life in which it 
has pleased a good God to place me. 

I can even write calmly of Harry, who I know is alive, and 
getting on well. Of course he is nothing to me now, and I 
dare say has almost forgotten me in all these years. Well! 
such things will happen in the chances and changes of life, 
but I shall never forget him. He will choose some other 
wife, and I hope they will be happy, but she will not love 
him better than the Nellie of old. 

Here I was interrupted by a ring at the bell, and « note. 
To my great surprise it was from Mrs. Leedon (Harry's 
mother), asking me to call upon her in the afternoon. What 
could she want? Nine years ago she and my aunt broke oft 
the engagement between Harry and me. 

Ah! it was a hard and cruel time! We were, as they said, 
foolish, penniless young creatures; but then we loved cach 
other, and be was willing to work, and I to wait. But that 
was all over now. 

After our early dinner I made the invalid comfortable 





for her afternoon nap, and started for my two-mile walk. 

A bright winter afternoon, clear pale sky, hard roads, 
and a. hoar-frost lying on trees and hedges. I 
soon reached Mrs. Leedon’s cottage. She looked, I thought, 
much aged, and there was an unusual nervousness in her 
manner. 

After a little attempt at conversation she said, “Ellen, I 
hope in what happened some years ago you gave me, at least, 





love him. But the hours passed on, and even I began to 


credit for conscientious motives.” 


“ Mrs. Leedon,” I replied hastily, “that time is long past, 
and I have no wish to recall it.” 
“ But, my dear, you must see now what an imprudent thing 


| an engagement would have been.” 


I rose to go. “It is all over, Mrs. Leedon, I repeat. 
or wrong, what was then done can never be undone.” 

“Stay a moment, Ellen. WhatI have to tell you is of 
such importance, that I must beg you to hear me patiently.” 
She took me by the hand and drew me to the sofa by her. 

“ At that time I acted, as I still think, for the best; but 
two years ago I fear I made a mistake—that is, your aunt and 
I. Soon after your engagement to Mr. Denton, I received a 
letter from my son, considerably after date, enclosing one for 
you: He told me that he purposed coming home in a few 
months, and as he had now an »ppointment which would 
enable him to marry, he hoped to pursuade you to return with 
him as his wife. As your uncle had forbidden any corres- 
pondence, he enclosed the letter for you in mine.” 

I sprang to my feet. “And why did I not have that 
letter ?” 

“ Be calm, Ellen. Indeed, my dear, Iam now very sorry. 
I took my letter to show to your uncle and aunt, and by 
their advice destroyed the enclosure. They thought you 
were at last settled in your mind, and happy ; and, of course, 
wished to avoid such a terrible upset as a renewal of the past 
would have caused.” 

“ Tt was a shameful breach of trust, Mrs. Leedon,” I ex- 
claimed vehemently, “and cruel, very cruel! I was no 
young child to be treated so,” and [ buried my face in my 
hands. Where now was my boested self-pussession? I was 
sobbing bitterly. Atlast I raised my head. “ And what did 
Harry say when he heard of it ?” 

“My poor child,” cried Mrs. Leedon, “ he said nothing— 
only that there was now no reason for his return to 
England.” 

“T must go now,” I said faintly, for I felt worn out and 
miserable. “ Do not send for me, or ever speak of it again, 
please.” 

Her eyes were full of tears as she accompanied me to the 
door. 

“ Try to forgive me, Nellie. I would give much for you to 
meet each other again. At all events, he knows the truth 
now. Don’t think too hardly of me!” 

As I crossed the field which lay between Mrs. Leedon’s 
house and the high road my mind was full of confusion; 
grief and indignation predominated, and then a wild hope 
suddenly sprang up, but that brought me to myself. “ This 
is madness,” I thought, “1am but laying the foundation for 
future disappointment and sorrow.” 

Before I passed through the gate I folded my hands upon 
it, closed my eyes, and muttered, “ Thy will be done ;” then I 
dried my eyes, and walked quickly homewards. As I gazed 
round on the wide, flat fields, and straight road, I could not 
help likening the landscape to my life. Sameness, monotony, 
and, when it should please God to take my own kind friend 
from me, great loneliness. And yet it need not be unhappy. 
Summer would come in its season to brighten the fields, and 
even now the hoar-frost was sparkling in thesun. And then 
I had the privilege of a straight path of duty which could not 
be mistaken. 

The long road seemed to stretch on to the horizon, and 
straight before me the sun, round and crimson, had just 
touched the earth. 

The road was very lonely, and as I could only see one soli- 
tary human being approaching me in the distance, I quick- 
ened my steps, for Mrs. Fanshawe was apt to be nervous 
when I was out late. As he approached I perceived it was a 
tall man, wrapped ina plaid. My eyes were too much daz- 
zled by the sun for me to see his face, but 1 thought he was 
looking earnestly at me. He walked a few steps past me, 
and then returned, saying, “ Will you kindly direct me to 
Mrs. Leedon’s cottage at Earlswood ?” 

I turned round and looked at him, then I involuntarily 
held out my hands. They were warmly clasped, and in a 
moment I was pressed to his breast. 

“ Harry!” 

“ Nellie, darling, are you glad to see me again ?”—Cassell’s 
Magazine. 


Right 


—— 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
BY W. D. L’ESTRANGE. 


Nature has not been pleased to bestow upon me any spe- 
cial gifts, and I cannot call myselfaclever man. But 1 have 
been brought up in a good school; and whatever natural 
shrewdness I may have, has, so to speak, had a keen edge 
put on it, in an experience of many years as a detective 
officer. If there is one thing more than another upon which 
I pride myself, it is that of discriminating character, and be- 
ing able at once to detect whether a person charged with an 
offence is innocent or guilty. How far this pet theory of 
mine is borne out by fact, the following story will show. 

Some years ago, in the month of December, I was strolling 
in the neighborhood of Scotland Yard, when I noticed that I 
was followed by a short thickset man, of very peculiar ap- 
pearance. He looked about three or four and twenty, and 
was very shabbily dressed in clothes which evidentiy had 
never been made for him. Each of the garments had the 
stamp of having belonged to people in different walks of 
life. The old cord trousers, much too large, were those of a 
working man; the vest, which had been a bright scarlet, 
was that of a groom or coachman; whilst the surtout, 
patched and out of the elbows as it was, had the unmistake- 
able cut of a west-end tailor. It struck me that we were old 
acquaintances, for his was a face, once seen, not easily to be 
forgotten. He was very ugly, but had not what one would 
call “abad face.’ The greatest peculiarity about him was 
the eyes, which were of a dark hazel and very small, with an 
extraordinary obliqueness of vision, that made it impossible 
to tell whether he was looking you in the face or not. His 
head was covered by an old seal-skin cap, under which was 
a profusion of coarse hair of « golden red; whilst his face 
was ornamented with a luxuriant crop of whiskers of the 
same fiery hue. 

All this I noticed as he twice passed—each time looking 
as if about to address me. As he passed the second time, I 
turned on my heel and followed, and, quickly overtaking 
him, said, 

“ Well, my man, you appear to know me ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Sharpe,” he replied, “I know you very well, 
though, I dare say, you have forgotten me. My name is 
Charlie Fox ; and you’ve had me before the beak more than 
once when I was a young ‘un.” 

“ Why,” I said, “you are the young rascal that belonged 
to the Westminster gang, and used to give us all so much 
trouble.” 

“ Yes, guv’nor ; but since my mother died, which is a good 
many years now, I’ve been trying to keep on the square. 
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I’ve been to sea, anc been working about the docks, or wher’ 
ever I could get a job. Lately I ain’t had anything to do 
and I’m almost starving. I knew you directly I saw you; 
and I’ve been a-following you, thinking you might give me 
something to get me some grub. It’s hard work guv’nor, to 
keep straight after you’ve once gone wrong, ’specially when 
you're hungry, and a lot of pals a-tempting you.” 

As I listened, I thought his story might be true. I remem- 
bered him as a young thief, with a bad mother, but that was 
years ago; and I knew, if he had been knocking about Lon- 
don, and up to his old games, I must have heard or seen 
something of him. 

“ Look here, Fox,” I said, “ you may be telling mea lie or 
you a7 not; but if you are hungry, I will give you a 
mea 


I took him into the nearest public house, and gave him 
some cold meat and bread, and a pint of beer; and his appe- 
tite certainly confirmed one part of his tale. When he had 
tinished his dinner, he said, 

“ Now, Mr. Sharpe, you’ve done me a turn which | shan’t 
soon forget, and I'll do you one in return, by putting you up 
to a good thing. You know all about the murder of the 
woman at Glasgow, and I can tell you were to lay hands on 
the cove that did it. There’s a hundred pounds reward ; 
ae Tr suppose, if I plant you on him, you'll give me 
half ? 

I knew of the murder. It was one of peculiar atrocity, 
committed about a month before, in Glasgow, upon a poor 
girl, an unfortunate. Hitherto the police had been at fault, 
and the Home Secretary had offered a reward of one hun- 
dred pounds. 

At first it struck me as improbable that Fox could know 
anything about it; but he further told me that he was lodg- 
ing down at the east end, near to one of the docks; and the 
murderer, « sailor, who had been a shipmate, was lodging in 
the same house, and had confessed the crime tohim. Still, I 
could not see a motive for Fox betraying his friend, and I 
said, 

“You are no doubt very clever, Mr. Fox; but you must 
not try to make me believe that, because I] have given you 
something to eat and drink, you are willing to round upon a 


llis reply did more to convince me than anything else. 

* You forget, Mr. Sharpe, the half of the reward, which 
will take me out of the country, and give me a fresh start; 
but, besides that, 1 owe the man a grudge, and if I live ll 
pay him.” 

I told him he could soon prove whether his information 
was true by showing me the house and the man. i would 
take a couple of officers with me, and arrest him at once. 

To this, however, Fox would not listen. He said the 
neighborhood was a very bad one, the man a most desperate 
character, and surrounded by friends, and there would be but 
little chance of taking him there. His idea was to entice 
him west, and take him when off his guard. Even then Fox 
warned me that there would be considerable risk, as the mur- 
derer carried with him the knife with which he had commit- 
ted the crime, and threatened to use it on any one that 
attempted to take him. After further conversation, it was 
arranged that Fox should meet me that night, and in the 
meantime I should think upon some scheme. 

My plan was soon matured. It was this: I got an order 
for one of the west end theatres for the following night. Fox 
was to invite the man to accompany him, but before entering 
the theatre, was to take him into a public house, and then, 
when he was drinking his glass, we would take him. 

Punctually at the time appointed Fox met me. I gave him 
the order for the theatre, and explained what I wished him 
to do in the matter, at the same time giving him a few shil- 
lings for his expenses. 

1 must confess I waited for the following evening with 
considerable anxiety. The case was a most important one, 
and, if I could carry it to a successful issue, would add con- 
siderably to my reputation. I chose two officers to accom- 
pany me, upon whom I could depend, both of them expe- 
rienced and powerful men. Seven o’clock was the time 
named; but, to guard against mistake, we were in the Strand 
half an hour earlier, the three of us, of course, being in plain 
clothes. Seven o'clock arrived—half-past seven, eight 
o’clock—but no appearance of our men; and at half-past 
eizht we gave it up in disgust. For once I felt assured I had 
been thoroughly sold. 

Next morning, however, I found at the station a badly- 
written scrawl from Fox, saying that the man had got so 
drank the night before that he could do nothing with him, 
and that he (Fox) would meet me at twelve o’clock, at the 
house where I had given him his dinner; and if I could give 
him another order for the theatre, he felt sure of bringing 
the murderer up that night. I met Fox, gave him the order, 
and atranged to be on the look-out at seven o'clock. 

This time fortune favored us. We had not waited many 
minutes when I saw Fox coming along the Strand, in 
company with a tall man, in a rough pea-jacket He 
stopped to look at a shop-window, and as I passed, I no- 
ticed that the tall man had the cut of a sailor. He was 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, and long in the arm, and 
evidently would be an awkward customer to contend 
with. They walked on for about one hundred yards, and then 
turned into the bar of a public house. In half a minute 
my colleagues and I followed, and asked for something to 
drink. We five were the only people in the bar, and the bar- 
maid was just serving Fox and his friend with two glasses of 
ale. Atthe back of where the tall man stood was a small 
gas-burner, and my two brother officers went behind him, as 
if to light their pipes. The moment that he lifted his glass 
to his lips I sprang upon him, and my assistants, at the same 
instant, seized hii from behind. Quick as we were he 
managed to wrench his left arm away, and striking straight 
out from the shoulder, sent me sprawling on the floor. 
two men were, however, too much for him, and by the time 
I regained my feet had the handcuffs on him. When I 
looked closer at our prisoner, I confess I was a little bit stag- 
gered. He scowled at us fiercely enough, but he had a fine 
handsome face, and certainly had not the look of one who 
could commit so dastardly a crime as that for which we had 
just arrested him. 

“ Weil, mates,” he said, “ this is rather rough work. What 
do you want with me?” 

“We want you,” I replied, “ for a murder committed in 
Scotland.” 

“ Murder! I never hurt anybody in my life.” 

I told him that would have to be proved, and in the mean- 
time he must go with us to the police station. Calling a cab, 
two of us accompanied our prisoner, the third officer being 
left with Fox, with orders to follow us to the station. 

I stated the charge to the inspector on duty, and the pri- 
soner was asked his name and address. 'H 


e gave that of 
Archibald Brown, of Greenock, and stated that he wat a 





| asitor. On searching him, we found in his possession two 
fap np and some silver, and a large clasp-knife, such as 
jis usually worn by seafaring men. 
| I took Fox to'a coftee-house off Fleet Street, and ar- 
|ranged with the proprietor to supply him with board and 
lodging from day to day. Two men from the force, in 
plain clothes, were told off to watch him night and day, 
/and with orders to arrest him if he made any attempt to} 
escape. The next morning the prisoner was brought be-} 
fore a magistrate. My witness, Fox, would not, I thought, | 
make a very favorable impression in his ordinary costume. 
In fact, I was ashamed of him, and purchased at a second- 
hand shop a suit of clothes for him. When he had his new 
rig-out, and his haircut, he was much more respectable. At 
the Police Court he gave his evidence in such a straightfor- 
ward way as to favorably impress the magistrate with its 
truth. The prisoner denied having made any such confes- 
sion to Fox, and protested his innocence, and asserted that 
he had not even heard of the murder. He either did not 
know or refused to state where he was at the time; and 
this, joined to the fact that he wasa native of a town such 
a short distance from Glasgow, in some measure confirmed 
the evidence of Fox. Finally, Brown was remanded for a 
few days, to enable us to communicate with the authorities 
at Glasgow, and to produce, if possible, further evidence. 
We immediately telegraphed to the chief of the police at 
Glasgow, stating that we had arrested a man named Brown 
for the murder of the woman, and that the prisoner was re- 
manded from that day (Thursday) until the following Mon- 
day. We received a telegram in reply that they believed we 
had got the right man, and that an officer would be sent up 
to London in time for the adjourned examination. Next 
morning we had a letter confirming the telegram. Tbe mur- 
der had, it appeared, been quite a mystery to the Glasgow 
police uutil the day before the receipt of our message, when 
a woman had been found who asserted that she had seen the 
deceased on the night of the murder in company with a 
sailor named Brown, and that she had watched them go into 
the house together. The letter further stated that an officer 
would arrive on Sunday night to take charge of the pri- 
soner. 

In the meantime we kept a sharp watch upon Fox; but, 
apparently, there was little occasion for it, as the officer re- 
ported that he scarcely ever left the house where he was 
staying, and showed no desire to doso. He twice called 
upon me at the station, and expressed great concern lest any 
of Brown's friends should get hold of him, as he felt sure 
that his life would not be safe. Our men watched him up to 
Saturday night, when, so convinced had we all become of his 
good faith, that I asked my chief if he thought it was neces- 
sary to continue the surveillance. Ele agreed with me that it 
was not, and the officers were withdrawn. On Sunday after- 
noon, I looked in to see Fox, to tell him that we should 
want him at the Police Court the next morniny at eleven. I 
found him having his tea, and apparently quite at home in 
the comfortable quarters L had provided. 

That night I met the Scotch officer at the Great Northern 
Station, who congratulated me on the successful arrest which 
[had made. I admitted that I thought there was some cre- 
dit due to me, as there had been difficulties in the way, and 
the prisoner being such a tall, powerful man, there had been 


danger also. His reply took all the Lreath out of my 
body ! 





“ Eh, mon, there’s some mistake here. The mon we want 
is a wee chap, nicknamed ‘ Red-headed Charlie,’ but whose 





Y | black leopards and a pack o’ wolves, an 


real name is Brown, alias Fox, alias Sinclair, and half a dozen 
others !” 

A light broke in upon me in a moment. A few hasty 
words of explanation to the Scotchman, and as fast as a han- 
som cab could go, we tore down to Fleet Street, but arrived 
too late, for the bird had flown. Fox, the actual murderer, 
had left the coffee shop about an hour before, and from that 
day to this we have never seen nor heard anything of 
him. 

I need scarcely say that the prisoner, who was as inno- 
cent as I, was set at liberty the next morning. 

———_—~>-—_—_—_- 


UNCLE PUDDEPHAT’S TAME BUFFLER. 


I can remember it the same as if it was only yesterday! I 
was reading a bit of natural history at the end of my spelling- 


“ The buffalo,” I recited, “ is a wild untameable beast.” 

“ Who says so?” asked Uncle Ned. 

“ Spelling-book,” I answered. 

“Then he tells a wild, untameable lie,” said Uncle Ned ; 
“and if there’s a thing I hate in the world, it’s a lie— 
especially an untameable one!” 

If Uncle Ned did hate a lie, all I can say is, that he was an 
exemplary Christian; for, in spite of his hatred, he would 
extend hospitality to any lie that was going about unfathered. 
So I pretty well knew that his remark about untameable 
buffaloes was likely to lead toa stretch of imagination, which 
not even porpoise-hide shoe-laces could survive. 

He mused awhile, and then he said suddenly, 

“ Your Uncle Puddephat had a tame bufiler.” 

Uncle _Puddephat was the traditional brother of his 
deceased wife, and a wonderful man he must have been, to 
have performed half the feats which his brother-in-law 
crowded into his life, which was decidedly a short one, for, 
as Uncle Ned used to say, “ He died, poor fellow, at the early 
age of thirty-five !” 

“ Your Uncle Puddephat,” repeated my Uncle Ned slewly, 
fixing me with his eye, “had a tame buffler, in the East 
Injies. He could tame wild beasts, hke the Prophet Samuel 
in the lions’ den. As for the senior’—uncle’s special pro- 
nunciation of senor—‘ at Wombwell’s, your Uncle Pudde- 
phat would have taken him at lion-kinging, throwing in two 
beat him—with a 
hysena to spare! He was remarkable fond of shooting, too ; 
and it was all the same to him regarding animals, whether he 
killed ’em first and tamed ’em arter, or wisey-wersey. 

“One day as he was out arter wild turkeys, he came 
permiskus on a buffler, that was taking a sponge-bath in a 
mud creek. Now your Uncle Puddephat he never carried 
but a single barrel, * for, says he, ‘the man as can’t be sure 
of his aim with one barrel, deserves to be tore up by them he 
shoots at!’ Ol, he was a mortal straight eye over the sights ! 
and that was the very wust of it in this case, for he aimed 
true at the critter’s eye; but as he fired, a small beetle crep’ 
into the mouth of the barrel, and just turned the bullet in 
his dying ag’nies. If he hadn’t aimed so true, it’s just proba- 
ble he wouldn’t have missed. Unluckily, the bullet, instead 
of piercing the buffler’s eye, came thwack on the centre of 
his big horns, and gave him a sensation—as your Uncle 
Puddephat subsequently ascertained—like scrunching a hard 
bit of crust on to a decayed back tooth. 











“That buffler lost all command of himself, and hurried 


towards F pe uncle as if he had been telegraphed to the 
death-bed of an opulent relative. 

“From that moment your uncle changed his mind about 
single barrels, and the fitting fate for men 2s miss; and in 
order to show that he was not ashamed of this alteration of 
opinion, he began to climb a tree with the greatest punctuality 
and despatch, as if he had several customers waiting at the 
top.” 

At this moment my uncle paused, and stretching forth his 
arm, seized me by the waistband, and promptly reversed me 
—I was only seven. He contemplated my nether garments 
for a moment, and then set me down again, “ right side up, 
with care.” 

“ Corduroy!” he murmured. “ All very well; but, after 
all, buckskins are better—where there are vagarious buffiers. 
Now, your uncle’s were buckskin, and consequently, when 
the buffler tried to force himself on him without an introduc- 
tion, owing to the toughness of the material, he only helped 
yonr uncle up to # convenient bough. 

“To cut a long story short, that buffler, having treed your 
relative, spent his time round about, and regularly starved 
him out. 

“ Your Uncle Puddephat, on his mother’s side, is connected 
with an Irish family. I don’t recall the exact name, except 
that it began with an ‘O; but the fact that its founder was 
one of the Irish kings, cannot fail to lead to its identification. 
Consequently, having Irish blood in his veins, your uncle 
grew tired ot inaction, and also saw that the only means he 
had of getting away from the beast was to drop on its back, 
and ride off on it from the perilous locality. He climbed out 
- 2 ae that hung over the critter, and dropt on to its 

ack ! 

“I do believe there was only one thing that your Uncle 
Puddephat couldn’t do—except catch me out in a lie—and 
that was riding. He hadn’t gone far, before he found him- 
self slipping right back to the animal’s tail. And he let him- 
self go—for his chief experiences of riding were in that 
locality of a donkey’s back, and the neigh!orhood of Hamp- 
stead. But bufflers are not asses—or rather, asses are not 
buffers; and he slid right off, and would have been flung 
right in the path of the infuriated brute” 

“ But, Uncle Ned,” I observed, indiscreetly, “if he fell oft 
at the tail, he could not fall in the path of the infuriated 
brute !” 

“This comes,” said Uncle Ned, appealingly, “ of giving 
children them illogical spelling-books! I[f you hadn't 
interrupted me, I should have explained that it was the path 
the infuriated brute left behind it. Well, what did he do, 
but—just as the whole emporium was slipping from between 
his legs—take a tight grip of the critter’s tail! It slipt through 
his hands like an eel down a drain-pipe, until he fetched up 
at the tarsel at the end of it. And then, I cam tell you, he 
began to go, with a jolt at starting for all the world as if a 
special express mail-train had buffered him in the small of 
the back, as a hint to keep moving. He mowve—the friction 
was awful! Only along of ripping up the atmosphere that 
rapid, bis buckskin trousers turned grey in a single night! 
What made it wuss was that this set-up electrical galvanism 





in the buffler’s tail, and yer Uncle Puddephat could no more . 


leave hold of it, than you could of them brass pillars at the 
Polytactic ! 

“Well, as your Uncle Puddephat was going through 
Natur’ at a speed which ever after compelled him to sneer at 
comets, that there buffler found time to turn round and grin 
at him. Being fully aware that the risible faculties of bufflers 
is as unsafe to trust to, as liver and bits where cats are 
commodious, he just scanned the horizon, and pretty quick 
saw that the critter was going as straight as a streak of paint 
on a wainscot to the summit of a precipice, with an evident 
intention of combining self-destruction with a small venture 
in constructive homicide—(Uncle Ned was always a great 
orator on coroners’ juries.) ' 

m cs, your Uncle Puddephat was a colossus of strength. 
He was a Here’les as could have cut off all the hydrant heads 
of the Orgieing stables at one tap. So he planted his heels 
firm in the earth at the edge of the precipice, and held on to 
the tail. That buffler being taken by surprise, was not giving 
his mind sufficiently to the nature of his tenure in tai!,”—- 
(Uncle Ned had once been in a lawyer’s oftice)—* and, con- 
sequential, the tarsel come loose, and the critter dropt seventy 
thousand feet into a roaring cataract, that made mineemeat 
of him as rapid as a steam chopping machine !” 

Uncle Ned ceased, and, taking down his pipe, began to fill 
it. He had forgotten all about taming the buffalo. 

“Ts that all, Uncle Ned ?” I ventured to inquire, at last. 

“All! Yes, I should think so. In the East Injies—And 
your Uncle Puddephat had a splendid coat made out of the 
skin.” 

“Tid the skin come off with the tail ?” I asked. 

“Pooh !—Eh? What ?—No, no; he had the tarsel wove up 
into blanket cloth!” said Uncle Ned, with some confusion. 

“ But that wasn’t the buffler that Uncle Puddephat tamed,” 
I continued. é 

Uncle Ned looked puzzled—pondered a moment—remem- 
bered the origin and first intent of his story, aud said, 

“Why, no, boy! The tame buffler your Uncle Puddephat 
had was after that one.” 

“Then, what has this one to do with that ?” I persisted. 

“ Well, I suppose the second buffler had heard all that had 
occurred from the other buffler; sv, when yer Uncle Pudde- 
phat wanted to tame it, it gave up, rather than be precipiced. 
Animals do communicate with one another: there’s no lie 
about that! And that’s all about how yer Uncle Puddephat 
tamed his buffler.’"—7. JZ, in Hood’s Comie Annual. 


—_—_-_ > 
PRIMITIVE BUILDERS. 


It is not often or sufficiently considered how closely allied, 
in their first principles, are the arts as practised by even the 
most barbarous races inhabiting this earth, with those which 
are the pride of the most, civilised nations. It may be ex- 
plained that this is due to the obvious truth that all arts, to 
whatsoever perfection they may have been developed, must 
have had their origin in the rude ideas of uncultivated times, 
and this is probably true ; but the explanation, though a good 
one so far as it goes, does not go far enough. We have to 
seek the complete elucidation of so remarkable a fact in 
human instinct adapting itsclf not merely to human wants, 
but also to the available materiais at hand. Thus, in stony 
countries, timber structures are rare, while in forest regions, 
naturally, wood is employed in building. In hot latitudes, 
roofs are flat; in rainy climates, they are sloping ; in cold, as 
thick as they can be made. We perceive these characteristics 
in nearly every part of the world. Again with respect to 
floors. ‘he savage who lives in a swamp, or within reach of 
a river or an overflow, elevates his dwelling on posts; he 
who inhabits a dry place is content with beating the earth 
hard; while he whose home is exposed to the attacks of 
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wild beasts, perches his cabin amid the branches of a tree. 
These rules, of course, are not universal; yet they are suffi- 
ciently general for the purpose. And it is curious to observe 
that, in the construction of their abodes, the simplest people 
upon this globe are governed by a common-sense reference 
to circumstances; the fisherman planting his house as near 
as possible to his boat; the tiller of the soil in spots most 
favored by the sun; the hunter on the edge of the wood or 
prairie. Instinct taught the warlike New Zealander to erect 
his village in the most inaccessible position, as it did the Red 
Indian in the most remote. The same innate sagacity told 
the Bedouins of Arabia and the Tartars of the Great rt 
that it was in vain for them to dream of founding a perma- 
nent settlement; they must follow the seasons with their 
flocks and herds, and stay in one neighborhood only while 
its pastures are unexhausted. The necessity of frequent 
journeys dictated, moreover, the choice of materials. They 
could not be Leavy, solid, or unelastic, bat light, pliable, and 
in a portable form; hence the tent and wigwam, the use of 
skins and woven tissues, of slender bamboo, palm, and withy 
frames. In some of the less-known islands of the East, a 
man spends all the summer in his canoe, on the sea, or the 
waters of streams, and in the winter, hauling his craft up a 
little creek, covers it in and converts it into a floating cottage, 
wherein, for a few months, he and his family enjoy a sleepy 
leisure. Where earthquakes are frequent, the savage is 
careful not to construct his habitation in too ponderous a 
style; firstly, in order that its sudden overthrow may not 
crush him; secondly, that it may be worth little, and be 
easily replaced. Thus, we perceive a subtle meaning in these 
apparently spontaneous and accidental varieties of edifice in 
which these tribes of mankind, self-taught in the strictest 
sense of the term, or rather taught by nature, shelter them- 
selves. Numerous definitions have been given of man; one 
of them might be that he is essentially a house-building 
creature, though not alone in that respect, as the animal 
kingdom testifies by a thousand illustrations, from that of 
the beaver to that of the bee. Scarcely any tribe has ever 
been found, in the worst of wildernesses, entirely homeless. 
Even that most miserable of beings, the aboriginal of 
Australia, sleeps beneath a canopy of woven branches; and 
the very Doko of Northern Africa, though he has not wit 
enough to fasten two boughs together, scoops for himself a 
cavern in the side of the bill. The open sky, by the common 
consent of humanity, was never intended to suffice as a roof, 
nor would it, except for a time, no matter how healthy the 
climate, or how genial. Consequently, the inventive facul- 
ties of our species have, from ages immemorlal, been engaged 
in devising methods for the creation of more or less com- 
fortable homes. Of course, among savages, there are not 
fewer distinctions as to aptitude and resources than among 
civilised communities. This one simply understands how to 
raise a wall of clay, rammed hard, and roofed over with 
rough wood; while the other comprehends the value of 
regular door and window-frames. Mr. Muster, whose 
receatly published work on Patagonia describes a vast 
interior territory never before trodden by the European foot, 
gives some most interesting, and even surprising, particulars 
upon this subject. He was astonished to find, not only ex- 
tensive structures, capable of accommodating several 
hundreds of persons, but excellent carpentry, the work of 
rude tools, planned and finished as if by the European hand. 
The doors were not hinged, it is true, nor were the windows 
glazed ; but both might have been adapted to those purposes 
without the slightest difficulty: more than this, so accurate 
was the fitting of parts that nails were unnecessary, and the 
whole edifice, in the course of an hour or two, might be made 
portable. A similar, though less remarkable, account has 
just come to us, also, from the hitherto unexplored islands of 
the North Pacific, where, in the course of a hundred years 
since their discovery, only one Englishman has ever taken up 
his abode. 


A curious circumstance is that savage races, though they 
frequently bake clay for the manufacture of household 
utensils, have never put it through this process in order to 
make bricks. If they want an earthen wall, re raise it ina 
mass upon a wooden or wattled frame, and rely upon com- 
—_— as well as the heat of the sun, to insure durability. 

ut this depends very much upon the characteristics of the 
region they inhabit. The fixed tribes inhabiting the cases, 
or scattered expanses of wood and verdure in the Great 
Sahara, have little else to do than to bend a circle of palm 
branches to a head, tie the tops together, plaster over the 
skeleton with a mixture of sand and mud, and the house is 
complete, since chimneys are not nece ,and the earthen 
floor is always dry. Far otherwise with the people of coun- 
tries in which periodical rains occur, as in the hill districts of 
India, where, and, indeed, on the plains also, long as we have 
Seen established in that region, as its masters and civilisers, 
there are thousands upon thousands of villages which no 
Englishman has ever seen. They do not allow the season of 
deluges to take them by surprise. On the contrary, selecting 
the gentlest slopes, and those least exposed to the concentrated 
rush of a torrent, they drive their foundations of piles deep 
into the earth, so that no sudden gathering of the waters, un- 
less it be of extraordinary violence, shall shake them. These 
piles, or posts, rise higb enough to support the roof. But, 
twin with each, so to speak, is another solid pést, only two 
or three feet high, and from one of these to another are laid 
rough plankings, covered over with a species of basket-work, 
to form the flooring. Before this is placed, however, the 
ground below is carefully smoothed, hardened, and furrowed 
with little channels, so that when the inundation comes, 
instead of being obstructed, it is actually aided on its way, 
and all danger to the structure above is prevented. This is a 
remarkable example of ingenuity taught by experience. On 
the other hand, there are countries which, rarely visited by 
an excess of water, are exposed to tremendous periodical 
winds. Without any but the rude science which has been 
acquired by observation, or which has been transmitted to 

im from his forefathers, the savage builder looks for a 
sheltered spot, and, if he be the denizen of a wood, is careful 
to avoid that side on which the great trees, torn up by 
tropical gusts, may be expected to fall, for, except in the 
region of whirlwinds, they invariably, season after season, 
fall in one direction, a circumstance noticed by numerous 
travellers. This is especially true of what are called the 
forest gales of South America, where the native dwellings, 
though picturesque, are exceedingly primitive. The inhabi- 
tants of those immense solitudes, living far apart, entirely 
dependent for their Subsistence upon the woodland and the 
river, and rarely brought into contact with strangers, exhibit 
a deep appreciation of comfort in the construction and 
arrangement of their houses, the fashions of which have not 
changed, we may presume, for uncounted centuries. But, of 
all savage tribes—to use the word savage in its conventional 
sense, as meaning primeval, and uninfluenced by association 
with Europeans—the South Sea Islanders have excelled as 





domestic builders. We do not speak of them as they have 
been since the missionaries became their teachers, and altered 
their costumes ; we refer to the time when they led their own 
free island life, and when their only occupations were the 
gathering—not the cultivation, for it was not needed—of 
food, the fabrication of ornaments—not clothing—for their 
bodies, and the construction of their simple dwellings. Auy- 
thing more elegant, light, and artistic, better adapted to its 
purpose and the climate, or more in union with the nature 
surrounding it, than the Otaheitian cottage, as it stood among 
the palms, before civilisation had sailed that way, it would be 
impossible to conceive. Latticed, hung with mat-blinds, 
floored and roofed for coolness, always exquisitely situated, 
perfect in outline, fragile as a hut of rushes, yet in its interior 
fresh as marble, it was precisely what the luxurious islander, 
among those happy forests, wanted—and this is a considera- 
tion not always attended to even in countries which have 
been steeped to the lips in civilisation for the last thousand 
years or more. 

It is a misfortune, perhaps, that in studying arts we are 
so apt to forget our instincts, and in this respect there are 
savages enough left, perhaps, still more or less unsophisti- 
cated, to revivify your memories. For that is the essential 
of nearly all savage architecture, if architecture it may be 
called—the adaptation of their work to their necessities. Of 
this we have already _ illustrations. But the Euro- 
peans introduced formality—chapel-shapes and other abomi- 
nations, cast-iron school-houses, model cottages, huddled 
together in ill-placed hamlets for the sake of holding con- 
gregations, and gaining a leverage for authority, and the 
prettiest pictures of Pacific life are rapidly fading from 
view. Directly in contrast with the manners of these gentle 
people, who loved each to build his roof where the posi- 
tion pleased him, are those of the far more barbarous 
islanders of the Malayan archipelago. They, like the Pata- 
gonians, to whom we have alluded, rejoice in enormous 
buildings, capable of containing great numbers. A house, 
in certain parts of Borneo, means a village. It is one long 
structure, raised on posts, approached by ladders, and di- 
vided by partitions, with one common open platform run- 
ning the entire length in front. There is frequently much 
solidity and good workmanship in these edifices, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of the materials. But here, again, 
we notice an object to be attained, and therefore kept sed- 
ulously, though in all likelihood unconsciously, in sight. 
The region is one of incessant warfare between the seve- 
ral tribes. Every “ village-house” is, therefore, in some 
sort, a fortress, and the fighting men are thus rarely far dis- 
persed—precautions never required in those islands of peace 
in the Southern Pacific, until strangers visited and vexed 
their shores. The same principle, though under a ditterent 
form, appears in the Andamans, in the interior of For- 
mosa, in the minor groups off the Australian coasts, and 
among the Kaffir tribes of Southern Africa. But turn to 
other latitudes, utterly in contrast with these, and what shall 
we see? The Lap, or the Samoyede, erects no fortifications. 
He constructs his abode solely for the sake of warmth ; his 
weapons are made for warfare against the fish of the sea, 
and the amphibious creatures that in summer-time supply his 
wants for the year. Hence those heavy, rude, mole-hill 
buildings, whence the grand necessity is to exclude all the 
air, and retain all the heat that is possible. 


One fact of interest should be noticed in connexion with 
this subject. The savage, though he may possess iron, sel- 
dom, if ever, employs it in the construction of his dwelling- 
house. He deems iron too valuable for such an application. 
It is supremely useful to him in the manufacture of arms, 
axes, knives, harpoons, fish-hooks, and other articles, which 
enter into the very essence of barbarous existence. Conse- 
quently, he thinks it wasteful to lock up a material so 
precious, by burying it in posts, planks, and beams. In the 
most elaborate of his structures, therefore, such as those of 
Patagonia, he employs pegs of wood, which, again, are more 
easily removed. But a rude method of dove-tailing is ex- 
ceedingly common, and still more so are lashings of flexible 
bamboo, or strong grass, or interweavings of rushes, to hold 
the slight framework together. Often, he depends upon the 
mere weight of his materials to keep them in their places; 
and, wheu this is insufficient, he steadies his roof by heaping 
it with stones. Again, as we have seen, he binds the parts 
together with strongly adhesive clay, occasionally mixed 
with sand, since, though the savage has no notion of a 
brick, he now and then exhibits his idea of mortar. By 
every one of these signs the traveller can tell, upon entering 
into a territory new to him, what manner of people inhabit 
it, even without seeing the people at all. Supposing the 
country to have been swept clean of its population, leay- 
ing its human habitations intact, an intelligent and prac- 
tised eye, without the slightest previous information, could 
determine whether the climate was hot, cold, or temperate, 
dry or damp, apt to engender reptiles or insects, liable to 
storms, or balmy in all seasons, overrun by periodical floods, 
or for ever tropically arid ; whether the inhabitants had been 
peaceful or warlike, simple-minded or suspicious, innocent or 
bloodthirsty—for there are many indications on this point 
scarcely less emphatic than the scalps in the red man’s wig- 
wam; whether they were fishermen, hunters, or husband- 
men; whether they had been poor or prosperous, since the 
difference between misery and comfort is never more dis- 
tinctly marked than upon the house in which a family lives ; 
and whether they were completely primitive, or had been 
tampered with by the little finger of civilisation—which is 
about the only finger usually stretched out to them. And is 
this peculiar to the savage? So far from it that it is true of 
every community in the world. We may judge of the popu- 
lation anywhere, in London as in Abyssinia, by the nature 
and condition of its abodes. There is uot less to be judged 
from a hovel in Bethnal Green than from a mud-hut in the 
valley of the Upper Nile. ‘So that there is some affinity, after 
all, between the laws of life in every land. Another point 
deserving notice is that, though we have, for the sake of ge- 
neralisation, and of convenience, employed the term archi- 
tecture in relation to this topic, we have been compelled to 
restrict our observations, for the most part, to wooden and 
clay structures; for the savage rarely piles one stone upon 
another. Indeed, your true savage is never found inhabiting 
a rocky region. He is a creature of the woods and prairies. 
There are barbarians, of the most brutal character, it is true, 
who swarm where the earth is stony and barren; but they 
do not avail themselves of the material lying at their feet; 
they are the dwellers in tents, who change the place of their 
location with everyjfluctuation of the season. A stone vil- 
lage, tenanted by pure savages, is a thing unheard of. In 
fact, a tribe of Bechuanas, or Charlotte Islanders, or even 
New Zealanders, set down in Arabia Petrea, and bidden to 
build themselves homes there, would, even if food were forth 
coming, infallibly perish, to the last man, within the course 
of a single year, No; they must have trees, and water, and a 


soft soil, and game, and fish, and vegetable substances, to 
supply the apparatus of their home, or they wither away like 
grass during a drought. All the marbles of Greece, ready 
quarried, would be worthless to the builder of basket-work’ 
cottages in the valley of the Upper Amazon. The New 
Zealander fights among rocks, but he never uses them except 
as a cover against the enemy’s fire ; his house and his forti- 
fications are invariably constructed of timber. Even where 
stone has been used by the savage, it has never been in the 
construction of iis home; but always in the rearing of his 
altar or his temple. Had he the disposition to build in this 
material, he has not the tools; he could not afford the time. 
he has, generally, to earn, each day, sustenance for himself 
and his family ; or, still worse, to do that and lay by for the 
barren season. Moreover, house-building, in the primitive 
regions we speak of, is es much an aflair of women’s and 
children’s industry, a3 of men’s, or even more. The founda- 
tions once driven into the earth—where there are such 
foundations, as often there are not—the running up of the 
superstructures, especially in a warm and dry climate, is a 
comparatively light task, involving only the putting together 
of slender frames, the weaving of mats, the sewing together 
of leaves—equivalent to tiles or slates, over many a broad 
space of this earth—the finding of palm poles, and the fabri- 
cation of wattled screens. It has struck some travellers as 
singular that these fragile habitations, thus composed, are 
not continually destroyed by fire; but a conflagration in a 
true savage village is the rarest event in the world, because, 
whatsoever fires are necessary, are kindled in the open air, 
away from the house—a practice which it is impossible to 
recommend for imitation among ourselves, much as we may 
admire the simple safety of the plan. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, there can be little doubt but that these first-born chil- 
dren of the earth, if so we may believe them to be, did intui- 
tively discover, or, to use a familiar expression, hit upon, 
exactly the architecture which was suited to their several 
needs, whether they roamed the Arctic snows or the Tartar 
pasturages, drove the elk through the American forest, or 
idled upon yam and banana feasts in the rich isles of the Pa- 
cific. And a race which can do this, no matter whether 
through mere instinct, or otherwise, may not be so utterly 
savage after all— All the Year Round. 


—_——_>—_— 
A STATE POISON. 


On the swampy banks of the Old Calabar River, which 
discharges itself into the Bight of Biafra, on the west coast 
of Africa, there grows a leguminous plant, to which 
botanists have given the name of Physostigma venenosum. 
It is a climber, running up the trees overhanging the river, 
and not unfrequently almost concealing their foliage by 
its own luxuriant festoons. It makes a rich display of 
pretty pink and white papilionaceous flowers, of which, 
however, only a small number come to maturity. The 
plant, which the natives in their vernacular call esere, 
and in West-African English “ chop-nut,” like many other 
tropical fruits, ripens at all seasons of the year, though 
the most plentiful crop is» produced about the month of 
November. Each pod contains from one to three beans, 
in shape not unlike our common horse-bean, though larger 
in size. When recently pulled, they are of a gray color, 
which in a few weeks deepens into a dark chocolate 
brown. Their taste is in no way peculiar, being wholly 
destitute of bitterness, and, indeed, scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the haricot or French bean. As many as from 
two to three hundred pods are produced on a single plant. 
Many of these drop into the river at maturity; and before 
the seeds become in a small way an article of commerce, the 
natives generally obtain their supplies of the bean from those 
carried down the stream and drifted ashore on its banks. 

The bean or seed of this plant has very remarkable pro- 
perties, which the natives have turned to an equally remark- 
able use. It is a subtle poison, its noxious effects on the 
animal body depending on a peculiar power, to the nature of 
which we will presently advert, that it possesses over the 
nervous and muscular systems. ‘This property of the seed 
the natives have turned to account by employing it as a judi- 
cial test or state poison for the detection and punishment of 
the imaginary crime of witchcraft. The tribe inhabiting this 
district has reached that stage of primitive culture in which 
everything not traced by them to ordinary causes is ascribed 
to a malignant agency, exercised with terrible eflect by the 
numerous votaries of this black art. Even events so little 
removed from the routine of every-day life as unlooked-for 
illnesses, sudden deaths, or unexpected losses, are believed 
to be due to the operation of this diabolic principle. In the 
bean, however, the natives conceive that they have an easy 
and infallible means of unmasking the agents of this detesta- 
ble conspiracy against society. The suspected person has 
simply to eat the seed ; if innocent, he vomits it, and is safe ; 
if guilty, he retains it, and dies. This form of ordeal by 
means of a vegetable poison is, of course, usually met with 
only in tropical latitudes, in which toxic herbs are more 
abundantly distributed than in colder climates. It is a custom 
of great antiquity, probably the first allusion to it being found 
in the early history of the Jews, in which the drinking of a 
cup of “ bitter water” is mentioned as a test of conjugal infi- 
delity. Judging from the firm root which the practice has 
obtained in the Calabar district, it must have prevailed 
among the tribe for a considerable period. Any one may 
bring a complaint against a person whom he suspects of 
having injured him by witchcraft. The accusation is made 
before the chief of the village, who, if the case be one of 
sufficient importance, summons a council of the chiefs of the 
neighboring villages to consider it. The charge being made, 
and the reasons for it, such as they are, being adduced, the 
person inculpated is called upon for hisdefence. Till within 
recent years, so great was the abhorrence of the accusation 
of witchcraft, that the defence always,took the form of a 
demand for “ chop-nut,” which was granted as a matter of 
course. Sometimes the terrible ordeal was had recourse to 
on agreat scale, as when a chief of rank was supposed to 
have died under circumstances of suspicion. In 1834, when 
a noted chief, named Duke Ephraim, died, all his relations 
and slaves, to the number of fifty, were brought to trial in 
this way, and no less than forty of them perished. Hundreds 
of lives were annually sacrifice? to the horrible custom ; but 
it is gratifying to be able to state that within recent years, it 
has shown signs of being on the decline. 

The following is tae mode usually adopted in administer- 
ing the test-poison. The place is most frequently either the 
fetich-house or the public square of the village, and the 
whole proceedings are watched by a crowd of eager and 
critical spectators. The priest or medicine-man of the vill 
has the a of preparing and administering the test. “tt 
the occasion be one of importance, he begins by offering up 
& prayer that the bean may continue its power of killing the 





guilty. He then hands some entire beans to the accused, who 
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deliberately eats them. Others are bruised in a mortar, 
mixed with water, and given in the form of a draught. 
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antagonism with its action in other parts of the body. Amid 
the general muscular paralysis, there is one organ some of 


Sometimes only one bean is used ; at other times, as many as | whose muscles are apparently affected in quite an opposite 


two dozen. 


he dose, in fact, is regulated solely by the|manner. The pupil of the eye, instead of being large and 


caprice or the private wishes of the priest, who is sometimes } dilated, as one might naturally expect from the relaxation 
by no means fastidious in the accomplishment of his purpose. | of its muscles, is observed to be decidedly contracted. Upon 


If the accused be particularly obnoxious to him, he will not 
hesitate to supplement the action of the poison by the more 
clumsy application of a club. Should the inculpated person 
vomit the poison, and thus escape with his life, he is publicly 
pronounced to be innocent and harmless. In this case, he 
goes the round of his friends, dances before them, and re- 
ceives their congratulations and presents. The accuser is 
then liable to undergo the same ordeal, to prove that in mak- 
ing the charge he was not himself actuated by the demon of 
witchcraft against the person now proved guil‘less. This 
latter custom places a salutary restrair.t on the gratification 
of private animosity. In most cases, however, it is evident 
that the challenger thoroughly believes in the validity of his 
charge, as he invariably does in the absolute fairness of the 
test. Itis not uncommon for him even to offer to partake of 
the poison along with the person whom he has challenged. 
When this happens, the authorities usually compel the latter 
to submit to the test, should he show any disinclination to 
face it voluntarily. 

In former times, every person of the least consequence in 
his village kept a stock of the beans beside him, to be able to 
make a contribution on occasions of public trial, or to test 
the loyalty of his suspected slaves, or the fidelity of his 
wives. Sometimes a person threatened with a public trial 
will use a part of his reserved stock in putting himself 
through a private rehearsal, taking care to have a remedy at 
hand, in case the symptoms should give premonition of an 
unfavorable decision. If this should happen, he generally 
manages to escape the public ordeal by timely flight. Should 
the result of the private test be encouraging, he is enabled to 
face the public ordeal with hopes of an honorable acquittal. 
The contidence of the natives in the power of the bean is 
something remarkable. They do not believe that it has any 
inherent property of discriminating the innocent from the 
guilty, or even that it has any active poisonous power in it- 
self, but simply that it is employed by the gods to mark and 
punish a particular class of criminals. This belief is even 
unshaken by the obvious fact, that when taken non-judicially 
it has the same fatal effects as when employed under the 
sanction of public law. In the case of persons using it for 
suicidal or homicidal purposes, the result is ascribed to the 
displeasure of the gods, who are supposed in this way to re- 
sent the impiety of thus prostituting a judicial test. It was 
employed not many years ago in despatching the numerous 
wives and slaves who were buried on the occasion of the 
funeral of men of consequence. 


From the narratives of traders and missionaries, reports 
reached Europe regarding the employment of this remarkable 
seed as an ordeal poison. These soon roused the curiosity 
of scientific men in regard to its nature and properties. But 
the reluctance of the natives to part with their small stocks 
of the bean, and the mystery with which they contrived to 
invest the subject, for some time prevented a sufficient quan- 
tity being transmitted for the purposes of scientific investi- 
gation. At last a learned toxicologist in Edinburgh, Sir Ro- 
bert Christison, having, about the year 1854, secured an ade- 
quate supply of the coveted seed, proceeded to investigate 
its properties, selecting himself as the subject of his first ex- 
periment. He ate one evening a bit of the bean, but did not 
observe any particutar effect at the time, slept soundly dur- 
ing the night, and found himself perfectly well in the morn- 
ing. The result was no doubt somewhat disappointing to the 
subject of this novel application of the ordeal. Afterwards, 
indeed, he recollected a certain pleasant feeling of numbness 
in the limbs when he awoke on one or two occasions in the 
night-time, which proved that the subtle agent had not been 
perfectly inert. But this recollection did not cume in time 
lo prevent him from trying the effect of a piece about double 
the size of the previous portion. - A slight giddiness which 
occurred in a quarter of an hour he ascribed to imagination ; 
but in a few minutes more the sensation was too marked and 
pressing to be credited to such a cause; and it was accom- 
panied by the peculiar torpidity which attends the action of 
opium or Indian hemp. Satisfied now that he had got hold 
of a dangerous poison, his first thought was to get quit of it; 
and for this purpose he sent after it the emetic nearest to hand 
—his shaving-water, which he had just before been putting 
to its primary use. This emptied his stomach, but did not 
by any means rid him of the effects of the n:ischief-working 
agent, which had for some twenty minutes lain in it. He 
felt weak and faint, his heart’s action was tumultuously 
irregular, his muscles failed to respond to the command of the 
will; and it was only after repeated and resolute attempts to 
raise himself on his elbow that he at last succeeded in doin 
so. A couple of physicians were soon at his bedside; an 
by the next morning, all unpleasant effects had passed off. 

his experiment, in addition to the hazard attending it, 
had the disadvantage of being an attempt to prosecute 
scientific inquiry under conditions which tended to impair 
the inquirer’s powers of deliberate observations. In his 
subsequent investigations, he wisely confined himself to 
Watching the eflects of the bean on bodies less valuable 
than that of a learned toxicologist. 

The investigations of this gentleman, of Dr. Thomas 
Fraser, and of others who have worthily followed them 
up, have conclusively shown that the toxic effect of the 
seed is primarily due to its action on a part of the cen- 
tral nervous system, It so affects the spinal cord as ab- 
solutely to suspend or destroy its power of conducting 
impressions. The result is that the muscles, receiving no 
longer their wonted stimulation from the nerves, become re- 
laxed and powerless. The perfectly flaccid condition of the 
muscular system is, indeed, the most prominent symptom ex- 
hibited in cases of poisoning by the Calabar bean. The head 
droops, the arms hang lifelessly, and the whole body appears 
as if stricken with paralysis. This condition of muscular 
impotence extends gradually to the respiratory apparatus, 
breathing becomes first difficult, then impossible, and the 
Victim expires by asphyxia. It is noteworthy that the sub- 
stance which thus annihilates the function of the spinal cord 
does not act primarily upon the brain. While the muscular 
apparatus is rendered utterly impotent to respond to the 
Command of the will, the will itself and the other mental 
faculties remain unaffected. Those who have witnessed the 
ordeal, as practised in Old Calabar, have been struck with the 
fact that, even when almost overpowered by the poison, the 
Victim will make perfectly sensible and apposite remarks, 
evincing a thorough comprehension of his position, and will 
often have the firmness to refuse everything in the shape of 
an emetic, which would have the effect of spoiling the test. 

To one other physiological effect of this singular seed we 
must advert, as it is one which at first might appear to be in 
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further investigation, however, this result turns out to be one 
of those exceptions which prove the rule. The pupil of the 
eye is acted upon by two different sets of muscles, one of 
which contracts, and the other dilates it. These two sets of 
muscles are influenced by nerves which have different origins. 
The nerves which act on the dilating muscles arise from the 
spinal cord, while those which govern the contracting muscle 
originate in the brain. We have already seen that the bean 
destroys the conducting power of the spinal cord, whilst the 
corresponding functioa of the brain is left intact. The re- 
sult on the pupil of the eye will at once be seen. The mus- 
cles which dilate it are rendered powerless, while that which 
contracts it, being beyond the operation of the poison, still 
performs its function. The balance is destroyed ; the one 
set is no longer antagonised by the other, and hence the pupil 
contracts. Sti another curious effect is produced on the or- 
gan of vision by the Calabar bean—it changes a normal into 
a short-sighted eye—in other words, it destroys what is called 
the accommodation of the eye; that is, the marvellous auto- 
matic power which it possesses of instantly adjusting itself 
to objects at different distances. Vision is rendered clear for 
a certain short distance only. It would be difficult to explain 
this phenomenon here, however, as it would require some 
Seonpen of the complicated mechanism of the organ of 
sight. 

It is characteristic of the spirit of modern science that a 
vegetable agent so potent to kill should have been closely in- 
terrogated as to its power to cure. A large number of the 
more energetic poisons, such as aconite, digitalis, strychnia, 
and a host of others, have thus been pressed into the service 
of the healing art. When administered in very small quan- 
tities, these very destructive powers may be transmitted into 
therapeutic virtucs. The Calabar bean has been tried ina 
number of diseases, in the treatment of some of which it has 
done yeoman service. The power which it possesses of 
affecting the accommodation of the eye and contracting the 
pupil has been largely taken advantage of by oculists in 
cases in which it may be necessary to diminish the condi- 
tion of long-sightedness. The remarkable powers which it 
exhibits of effecting musculer relaxation, appeared to point it 
out as a counteractive remedy in that terribly painful dis- 
eased condition called tetanus, which consists in a continuous 
contraction of the muscles, without any interval of relaxation. 
A similar muscular condition to that in tetanus is induced by 
strychnia, and the bean was indicated by its action as an an- 
tidote in poisoning by that substance. It may be said to have 
been fairly tested in both these classes of cases, in not a few 
of them with very considerable success, relaxing muscles 
which had been bent with the rigidity of iron. Though it 
can hardly be said to have turned a new leaf till it is finally 
done with the old, yet it has lately effected some good as a 
set-off to the great amount of evil which it has brought about 
in its time. In its new career of beneficence every one must 
wish it God-speed. Against this African plant—or rather its 
seed, for the rest of the plant, curious to say, is perfectly in- 
nocuous—the human race has a heavy account, which will 
not be liquidated till it has saved as many lives as it has de- 
stroyed on the banks of the Old Calabar.—Chambers's. 


ee Cn 
OVERWORK? OR OVERWORRY ? 


A great amount of very pernicious twaddle has lately been 
published on the subject of the alleged overwork in which 
many of the greatest, and possibly some of the least, men of 
the present gencration indulge in the pursuit either of wealth 
and fame, or of high social position. The tendency of these 
publications has been to unpopularise and discourage labor, 
and to exalt the doctrine that the true duty of a man to him- 
self in these days, is to do as little as he can for the largest 
possible reward. Such teaching is highly mischievous, and 
if generally practised would speedily send the world back 
again into the barbarism from which it is not too rapidly 
emerging. {Work is divine. Without work, human life 
would be intolerable, and a man would be little better than a 
sponge, an oyster, or a limpet upon the rock, which only ex- 
i-t to imbibe the nourishment that they are too imbecile or 
too pewerless to seek. But like all the abundant blessings 
spread around mankind, work is only beautiful and good in 
its degree. It must be used, and not abused. Too much of 
anything is not good for us. Vice itself is but virtue degene- 
rated and dissipated by being forced into extremes. Ferocity 
is nothing but excegs of courage. Extravagance is but ex- 
cess of liberality. Penuriousness is but excess of prudence. 
Anarchy is but over much liberty. Cowardice is but excess 
of caution and the inordinate desire of self-preservation. 
Jealousy springs from excess of love. Racshness is but another 
name for excess of bravery, and stagnation is but rest, when 
carried to the ne plus ultra of its possibility. In like manner, 
work, if not carried beyond the point at which all the func- 
tions of mind and body are exercised without undue strain 
upon either, is one of the greatest, if not the very greatest of 
all the blessings that are showered upon the human race. 
Carried beyond this point, it degenerates into toil, and takes 
more out of nature than it puts in. But—if we are to believe 
some of our modern teachers who moralise upon the melan- 
choly death of the late estimable Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, whose overwrought nervous system was the pro- 
pelling cause which induced him to lay violent hands upon 
himself—work is a thing which in our age brings the best 
and wisest of us prematurely to death, and is alike the sym- 
bol and the punishment of the overstrained mental activity of 
ou: day. Vox et preterea nihil! Windy blethers, emened by 
men who have given no proper thought to that of which they 
write, and who are at the best blind leaders of the blird, or 
parrots who repeat words without knowledge ! 

There is far too great a predisposition in all countries to 
look upon labor as something inflicted upon man as a curse 
for his disobedience, to interpret literally, and not according 
to the spirit, the penalty laid upon Adam, and to take ad- 
vantage of the misinterpretation to shirk labor altogether, 
or to impose it unduly upon the weaker. This doctrine re- 
quires not only discouragement, but reproof; for the inevi- 
table result of its adoption would be either to reduce men to 
the state of savages, when the only labor undertaken would 
be that of the chase of wild animals, or the capture of birds 
and fish to provide food for the sustenance of life; or the 
establishment of slavery, when none but slaves would work 
upon the compulsion of their lords and masters. But work 
looked upon with the eye of reason, is the choicest advan- 
tage of our mortal state, the only motive power that keeps 
not only men, but the solar system, and all the countless orbs 





of the boundless universe which God has made, in a condi- 
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tion of healthy and progressive perpetuity. And the great- 
est men in all ages and countries have always been the great- 
est workers. It is only the poor, weak physical natures that 
break down amid their work—creatures whose loss to the 
world is no loss, but a gain. The average duration of human 
life is scarcely fifty years, and its almost extreme natural 
limit has been declared, on the highest authority, to be three 
score years and ten; but if we search the history and biogra- 
phy of the most illustrious men of all ages, who have done 
most for the benefit and improvement of their kind, we shall 
find that nine out of ten of them have exceeded sometimes by a 
decade or more of happy long life their less industrious and 
less gifted fellow-strugglers. 

If we would know the length of days attained by the great 
thinkers and workers of Greece and Rome, we have only to 
turn to the ever-attractive pages of Plutarch’s Lives for the 
gratification of our curiosity, where we find that Solon, Ly- 
curgus, Plato, Socrates, Sophocles, and other lights of the 
ancient world, all o tained a green old age. Among the mo- 
di rns,men who lived in the comparatively recent time since the 
invention of the benignant art of printing, or who have but 
recently passed away from among us, it will be found that 
those who have done the most and the hardest intellectual 
work have lived long: whether their work Was that of the 
statesman, the soldier, the lawyer, the historian, the philo- 
sopher, or the poet. Shakespeare died comparatively young ; 
but so little is known of his life, that we cannot say what his 
physical constitution was, or what were the causes that led 
to his removal from the world, at an age when he ought to 
have been in the full use of all his intellectual and bodil 
faculties. Burns and Byron died at an age still earlier, an 
in the very tlower and bloom of their manhood, from causes 
with which hard intellectual labor had nothing whatever to 
do, and which the world knows too well to render a reminder 
necessary. Sir Walter Scott, at the age of 61, cied not from 
overwork—though few men ever worked so hard—but from 
mental distress caused by his pecuniary misfortunes. Vol- 
taire, a very giant for labor, and whose works in almost 
every department of literature fill a considerable library, died 
an octogenarian. Goethe long exceeded the three score years 
and ten. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom the hardest work was 
amusement, Immanuel Kant, who had the same healthy sta- 
mina of mind, William Wordsworth, and Walter Savage 
Landor, who al) exercised their intellects without stint or 
weariness, and with the serene regularity which we may 
imagine in a planet rolling and rolling, unresting and unceas- 
ing in its appointed course, either reached or exceeded four 
score. Doctor James Copland, the author of that most labori- 
ous and comprehensive work, tiie Cyclopedia of Medicine, 
attained the age of seventy-nine, retaining his mental facul- 
ties clear and unclouded to the last. Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Brougham, and the great Duke of Wellington, who, as labor- 
ers in their several departments of activity, performed tasks 
that may be truly called herculean, were all nonagenarians ; 
and never seemed as if time, circumstance, or duty could find 
them work enough todo, Wellington’s despatches alone are 
a marvel, and a magnificent monument to his fame. And it 
was a caracteristic of all these great men, that they did their 
work as if they loved it; that they never got into flurries or 
worries, but took the world and its business calmly. They 
knew their strength and never exceeded it. They knew that 
the body was the workmanship of God, and must be fairly 
treated, as became the habitation of the mind, and the only 
means by which mind could work, and declare itself. Healthy 
and clean body, healthy and clean mind, was their rule of 
life ; and to keep the body fit for the mental work required of 
it, they practised all the bodily virtues comprised under the 
names of exercise, moderation, purity, and sufficiency of 
sleep and relaxation. The thinker’s brain, like the black- 
smith’s arm or the pedestrian’s foot, becomes strong in pro- 
portion to its work. The whole secret is told in the ancient 
table of Iarchus, the wise physician, and his three gold rings. 
He taught his disciples that if they wore these rings with 
trusting faith, and religiously followed the precept attached 
te each, they would preserve the freshness and the flower of 
bodily and mental youth to the latest limit of man’s allotted 
time upon the earth, Their virtues are thus set forth by a 
modern poet in Studies from the Antique; and the aptness 
as weil as beauty of the quotation will render unnecessary 
any apology for its length: 


Who wears the first, must keep his body pure, 
From toe to crown, by daily dalliance 

With ae waters, Heaven’s most precious gift, 
A duty and a luxury both in one, 

Who wears the second must avoid excess 

In every appetite: in food and drink, 

In passion, in desire, in toil, in sleep. 

Who wears the third must train himself to use 
All faculties the bounteous gods bestow : 

Must teach his eyes to see, his ears to hear, 

His hands to toil, his feet to run and leap, 

His lungs to breathe the invigorating air ; 

Must train his head to think, his heart to feel, 
And exercise each power of life and limb 

To full efficiency, nor overstretch 

Even by a hair the tension of the string, 

Lest it should jar and snap. Who wears the three 
Shall be a perfect man, except in soul ; 

A physical noble—safe from all but time, 

And accident, and chastening of the gods. 


To this comprehensive formula need only be added the 
suggestive warning that nervous irritation, produced either 
by alcoholic intemperance, or by the deprivation of the pro- 
per and natural amount of sleep, are the main causes of the 
physical break-down, too often attributed to excessive brain 
work. The late Mr. Justice Willes, whose untimely end has 
produced so many querulous and misplaced homilies on over- 
mental exertion as one of the characteristics of the age, never 
did half as much work as Lord Brougham or Lord Lynd- 
hurst, or as Lord Palmerston, who lived to upwards of eighty, 
and looked upon work as recreation. The labors so cheer- 
fully borne by M. Thiers, at the age of seventy-five, might 
break down a much younger man, if the younger man was 
unwise enough not to take to the task easily, and deprive 
himself of his peaceful sleep by fretfulness and worry. 
Worry, not work, is the thing to be avoided by all who value 
health and strength, and length of happy days.—Ali the Year 
Round. 
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Facts For THE LApIEs.—Miss Ellen Corbett, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch a- 
chine since 1858, doing the entire sewing for thirteen adults $ 
it is as easily used as a hand needle. A No. 2 needle did all 
the sewing for 10 years; it has paid for itself many times 
over, and they would not go back to hand-sewing for ten 
times its cost. See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 





Stitch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new drama, ‘‘ Round the Clock.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Neilson in “* Romeo and Juliet.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in *“‘ Our American Cousin.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—MONDAY EVENING, 
“The School for Scandal.” Tuesday evening, ‘‘ The Baroness.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Saturday Matinee, Mile Marie Aimee, in “ La Belle Helene.’ 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday } Matinee, Victorien Sardou’s new play ¢ of " “Agnes. ‘“ 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. EN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ** Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


> OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 


Invalide.—The now nutritive 
public. REVALENTA CHOC 








ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
preparation ever offered to the 

OLATE, a most delightful beve 

JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 banieds Place, New 


ork. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
As the Axsion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 





Mr. A. 8. Inviye, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for THE 
Ausion in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebcc, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 
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“IT IS DONE.” 


The nation mourns the loss of its best known son, and a 
name that but a few days since filled the land, is numbered 
now among the illustrious dead. How inscrutable are the 
decrees of Providence. While the formal votes were regis- 
tered that invested General Grant with a new term of office, 
he was following to a place of rest the great journalist whose 
loss must be regarded as a national calamity. Of the life 
and character of Horace Greeley there is but little 
left unknown. The annals of the country for the 
last decade bear his imprint on every page, and 
now that the curtain has descended on the busy, startling 
drama, the deep sorrow and the boundless sympathy shown 
throughout the land, testify how thoroughly his good and 
noble qualities were appreciated in every grade of the 
community. In the face of Death all criticism is disarmed 
Nil mortuis nisi bonum, is an axiom that we all respect, but 
his greatest enemy could find nothing on that proud escutch- 
eon to dim its brightness in future times. As there is a silver 
lining to every cloud, the tribute of esteem paid to 
the memory of the great man, may alleviate the 
affliction into waich his relatives are plunged, but 
Time alone can reconcile them to their bereavement. In 
Horace Greeley we lose a powerful writer, and ardent cham- 
pion of the oppressed, a zealous worker in all good deeds, 
and that noblest work of God, an honest man. In that retro- 
spection that often precedes the parting of the soul from its 
tenement, there are few men who could look back on the 
story of their lives with the conviction that doubtlessly ani- 
mated Horace Greeley as he muttered those parting words 
of dire import, “ It is done.” 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Unlike a speech from the British throne, which merely 
foreshadows the measures to be brought forward during the 
session of Parliament, the message of the President to Con- 
gress is a document detailing not only the progress of the 
nation during the year under review, but also containing 
suggestions on matters that require legislative action. Occu- 
pying a prominent position in this State paper is a résumé of 
the Alabama Claims and the San Juan arbitration, which is 
redacted with great tact and in a most friendly tone, and de- 
spite the annoyance felt in Great Britain and the Dominion 
as to the award of the German Emperor, we share the grati- 
fication expressed by the President that, for the first time in 
the history of the United States, there is now no question of 
disputed boundary between their territory and the possessions 
of Great Britain on this continent. With the removal of all 
causes for dissension, and the prompt settlement of the ques- 
tion of the fisheries, a more friendly sentiment must arise be- 
tween the two countries, especially if some measures are 
adopted that will facilitate the extension of commercial in- 
terchange now so hampered and restricted by unwise and 
prejudiced legislation. As regards the relations with foreign 


powers, we find no probability of a more active intervention 
in the affairs of Cuba and Mexico ; and this is highly judicious, 
for although that policy would receive support from many 
influential quarters in this country, the drift of public opinion 
is averse to such measures, The position of Cuba is extremely 
critical, and, if Spain would retain possession of her West 
Indian Islands, she would do well to consider the reforms 
that are necessary to that end, and inaugurate them at once. 
Should the Spanish Government persist in its present atti- 
tude of defiance to its own subjects in revolt, and to public 
opinion as regards the retention of slavery in its colonies, it 
becomes a mere question of time when, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, it will have to relinquish the struggle. But even if 
Cuba were to achieve its independence, we doubt if it, would 
gravitate towards this country, an] the efforts madeby the 
Administration at Washington to restrict the movement in 
her favor to a mere moral aid, shows that the cabinet are of 
the same opinion. 

On reference to internal affairs we find the reviews of the 
different departments both concise and suggestive, indica- 
ting the progress made in the development of the re- 
sources of the country. The financial exhibit shows a reduc- 
tion of the national debt, but although we coincide with the 
President when he states that the preservation of the national 
credit is of the highest importance, we cannot endorse the 
policy of raising so much surplus revenue ; this leads in- 
variably to undue extravagance in the estimates, and we find 
an evidence of this fact in the recommendations made for the 
promotion of gigantic public works, which could not be 
carried out without enlarging the area of jobbery and corrup- 
tion with which the country is so cursed) The weakest 
point in the message is that relating to the navy, 
which evidently requires a complete reorganisation. 
The President urges the construction of small vessels of 
war to protect the commercial interests of the United States 
in the principal seas of the globe, and there is every proba- 
bility of those views being endorsed by Congress. But it is 
a curious anomaly that while European nations are vying 
with each other in the construction of iron clads modelled on 
the Monitor form, the United States return to wooden ves- 
sels, combining the heaviest armament with great speed, and 
we believe also that they possess the most needed requisites 
in usefulness, endurance and safety. In relation to the state 
of the mercantile marine, and its restoration on a sounder 
basis, the views of the President are of a vague if not 
ch‘merical character. But in time the truth will make itself 
known that the sole method of improvement consists in the 
right of a free registry of foreign shipping. There are other 
subjects in the message which will attract attention, but the 
mcst important one, that of a more judicious and conciliatory 
administration of aftairs in the South is slurred over or 
ignored. That is the dark spot on the record of the dying 
year in the nation’s history. 


THE BUBBLE BURST. 
Never in the world’s annals has there been a more startling 
hoax perpetrated, than in the case of the Colorado diamond 
fields, of which so many conflicting reports have been circu- 
lated during the past three months. The whole story of this 
gigantic swindle is now exposed, and the details read almost 
like a chapter from the Arabian Nights, adapted to the 
exigencies of a more modern epoch. The first public mention 
of the fields was made by two miners named Slack and 


.| Arnold, who had, however, previously represented to certain 


speculators in San Francisco that they had made the most 
wonderful discovery of precious gems, and requested their 
co-operation in developing the mines. According to this 
request an expedition was fitted out under the superinten- 
dence of Henry Janin, a well-known mining expert, and the 
result of his examination was so favorable, that a large asso- 
ciation, entitled the San Francisco and New York Mining 
and Commercial Company, was organized with a capital of 
$10,000,000, and so cunningly was the scheme concocted, that 
amongst its directors were many influential and well-known 
men of New York and California. In his report, Janin states 
that the yield of diamonds and rubies was of a value of 
$5,000 to one and a half tons of gravel washed, and he had 
no doubt but that further prospecting would result in finding 
gems over a greater area than is as yet proved to be diamond 
bearing ; and finally he considered the property as a safe and 
attractive investment. This view was corroborated on an 
examination of the precious stones, and notwithstanding the 
reticence of the first explorers, the diamond fever raged to 
such a point in San Francisco, that innumerable companies 
were formed to promote fresh discoveries in this land of 
Golconda. The secret could not in such conditions remain 
long undivulged. An expedition fitted out under the super- 
vision of the original association was tracked and followed 
by two old Californians, who have been mining in Utah 
They ascertained that the field was less than thirty miles 
from Bridger, on the Union Pacific Railroad. In November 
Berry and McClelland went to the place and remained 
several days. Berry found everything arranged for the 
commencement of work in the spring, the claims being 
staked off and marked by the locators. The weather was 
very cold, and there was some snow on the ground, but the 
party managed to obtain in three days enough diamonds to 
pay all their expenses, and leave a margin. An examination 
of the stones showed a close resemblance to African diamonds 
of not very good quality. Mr. Berry came to San Francisco 
with his “find,” and the matter coming to the ears of the 





owners created considerable excitement, especially the report 


_ | ception. 


that the fields were “salted.” This suspicion had already 
been raised by reports in the London Times concerning large 
purchases of rough diamonds by two men, supposed to be 
Americans, several months previous. L. Keller and Co. sold 
several lots to these men, also 1,100 carats to another Ameri- 
can, mostly of rough diamonds of an inferior description. 
Their statement to the Times was that the purchasers were 
evidently unacquainted with precious stones; they purchas- 
ing without reference to size, weight, or quality, the lot in- 
cluding diamonds, rubies, emeralds, etc., of the value of over 
$15,000. 

The fact that the precious stones were all found in one spot 
pointed cut by Slack and Arnold, and were of various kinds, 
indicating diverse origin, together with the suspicious circum- 
stance detailed by the London Times, led to an investigation, 
and the services of Clarence King, the geologist, were 
secured. Mr. King, in company with General Colton and a 
small party, proceeded to the fields, and an examination of 
the country was made, the result of which, so near as can be 
ascertained, was a> conviction on the part of Mr. King that 
the diamonds were scattered in the locality where found for 
purposes of deception. His opinion is based on the fact that 
the geology of the district is not that of a diamond-bearing 
region, and from the further fact that the various stones 
found could not all have originated in the same locality. 
The collection includes specimens peculiar to the Cape of 
Good Hope, others evidently of Indian origin, and rubies, 
diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, etc., of such diverse 
character as to render it beyond belief that they were the 
product of any one locality. This, taken in consideraeion 
with the fact that the region itself is not one indicating the 
existence of precious stones, seems to put the question of 
fraud beyond a doubt. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that among the many 
advantages supposed to be gained by a public school education, 
that of “ roughing it” stands highest in the estimation of al, 
sensible people. Affectionate parents who pride themselves 
upon being “ completely wrapped up in their children” think 
it a positive duty to send their sons to public schools for the 
express purpose of being licked into shape. Ifa boy happens 
to have a peculiarly delicate and nervous organization 
requiring unusual care in its development, he is above all 
other boys considered to require a course of treatment which, 
if the truth were told, often sows the seeds of disease and 
death in the hardiest constitutions, and seldom fails to exercise 
a brutalizing effect on those who undergo it. A letter to the 
Daily Telegraph last week, signed, “ Frank, of Bell’s Life,” 
gives a description of Winchester College which, if correct, 
shows that the system of roughing it is carried out in that 
institution to the fullest extent. Cricket fagging has been 
long since abandoned at Eton, where, in the good old days, 
the wretched fags occasionally fainted from exhaustion. At 
Winchester, however, according to “ Frank, of Bell’s Life,” it 
still ffourishes, and in the present year the prefects of the 
college “ never take a bat in their hand without having a 
dozen or so of juniors to watch out for them for an hour or 
so.” About three years ago every prefect in commoners 
(the head master’s house) had a valet, aclothes brusher, a 
cushion layer, and a clothes keeper, who were expected to 
perform “ hard, dirty, menial work.” Every prefect still hes 
a ground-ash in his possession, and uses it and abuses it 
whenever he pleases. There have been, says the writer, over 
120 floggings administered in college alone during this 
unfinished term, most of them for the veriest trifles. He has 
himself seen a boy’s coat cut to ribbons by a ground-ash, and 
his neck blue and bleeding from splinters of the instrument 
of torture. He tells one story so horrible that we must hope 
it is not true, of a boy who, because he refused to undergo an 
examination 1n the slang of the school, received thirty blows 
from a prefect who broke five tough ground ashes across his 
shoulders. Had this punishment been inflicted on a ruffian 
in Newgate for half-murdering a fellow-creature, all England 
would give way to a paroxysm of sympathetic tears, but a 
public school is not a gaol; it is only a nursery for soldiers, 
lawyers, and statesmen. 

The first ironclad ever built in Turkey, the Moukademi-i- 
Khair, was launched from the Imperial Arsenal, at Hasskein, 
onthe 28th ult., and, to judge by the account given of the 
ceremony by the Jevant Herald, it seems to have been of 
most imposing nature. Every preparation for launching the 
vessel having been made on the previous evening, a little 
before midday the Grand Vizier arrived at the arsenal, ac- 
companied by several other Ministers, and was followed 
about an hour later by Prince Yussuf Izzedin and Prince 
Mehmed Jellalin, who occupied tents prepared for their re- 
The shores having been removed, and the men 
placed at their stations, a low murmur in response to the 
prayer of the Sheik-ul-Islam was heard throughout the entire 
length of the shed, which was gradually increased, until 
punctually at ten minutes past one the signal was given to 
saw through the large baulks that held the vessel in posi- 
tion. Simultaneously with the first stroke of the saws ten 
sheep were slaughtered on a platform on the head of the 
vessel, and three minutes later the huge mass slid gracefully 
and slowly down the ways and into the waters of the Golden 
Horn. The Mouhademi-i-Khair, or “ Happy Beginning,” is 
sister ship to the ironclad Feti Bulend, constructed in Eng- 
land a few years ago for the Turkish Government, and, like 





that vessel, is built after the design of Mr. Reed, late Naval 
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Constructor to the Admiralty. She is fitted with Mr. Reed’s 
central box battery, which enables the guns to fire on the line 
of keel, and will mount four 250-pounder Armstrong guns. 
She is built entirely of iron, and carries armor-plates six 
inches in thickness at the fore and after ends, and nine 
inches abreast of the engines and boilers and on the sides and 
outer ends of the battery, all of which have been prepared in 
the arsenal under the immediate superintendence of English- 
men. The building of the vessel and the factories for the 
manufacture of the plating, etc., were under the sole control 
of H.E. Ahmet Pasha, ably assisted by A’ali Bey. The keel 
of the Moukademi-i-Khair was laid on the 2ad of October, 
1869, and during the three years she has been building about 
thirty-five English artisans have daily assisted in the princi- 
pal parts of the construction. The cost cf the null, it is 
stated, will not exceed 108,000 Turkish -iras, which, added to 
£36,000 for the engines and boilers, stamps her value at 
£134,180 when ready to receive her armament op board. 


Two African expeditions are now being prepared under 
the auspices of the Geographical Society, and both of them 
will probably be placed under the command of naval officers. 
The first will be despatched under the supervision of Sir 
Bartle Frere from Zanzibar. Its leader will, if it be possible, 
effect a junction with Dr. Livingstone, and act under his 
instructions. In any case the object of this expedition is to 
examine the basin of the Victoria Nyanza, and to ascertain 
whether it be filled by one great lake, as Captain Speke 
supposed, or by a cluster of comparatively small lakes as 
Captain Burton has always maintained, and as Dr. Living- 
stone has been led by rative information to believe. The 
second expedition will explore the Congo, starting, not from 
the Congo itself, but from San Paolo de Loanda, in order to 
avoid the troublesome tribes just above the Falls, and to 
obtain the assistance of the Portuguese Gevernment. The 
funds of this latter expedition will be defrayed by a private 
person. Each officer will be equipped with instruments by 
the Geographical Society. Thus, if we include Dr. Living- 
stone’s expedition, with which these two will uot interfere, 
three important regions of Central Africa will be almost 
simultaneously invaded, and we may hope that two years 
hence the basins of the Congo and the Nile will be correctly 
laid Gown upon our maps. 


Dr. Henry MacCormac of London, in a new book, puts 
forth the theory that tubercular disease of the lungs is caused 
solely by breathing air which has already passed through the 
lungs of either brutes or human beings, or air that is deficient 
in oxygen. Assuming the quantity of air in the chest at 
about 230 cubic inches, and that from 20 to 30 cubic inches 
are changed and removed during each respiration, about ten 
breathings will suffice to renew or exchange the gaseous 
contents of the chest cavity. At each inspiration four to five 
per cent. of the oxygen inhaled is, or should be, replaced by 
about the same quantity of carbonic acid, an amount which 
in a few hours would be represented by an appreciable weight 
of solid carbon. If any portion of the inhaled air be pre- 
breathed air, says Dr. MacCormac, the dead metamorphic 
carbon will be retained, pro rata, unoxydised, within the or- 
ganism. ‘This effete, unoxydised carbon, being retained, 
speedily becomes “ tubercle.” 


A writer in the current number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes draws attention to the change in the relations be- 
tween employers and workmen in Alsace which has been 
brought about through its annexation toGermany. Some 
months before the war Mulhouse and Bischwiller were the 
scenes of frequent strikes. The claims of the workmen, 
acting under the influence of the secret societies, were a 
source of continual disputes. Sometimes it was the amount 
of wages and at others the hours of labor that brought about 
these dissensions, in which the employers always came off 
best, and which were often ended by conflicts with the police 
and the imprisonment of some of the more riotous of the 
men. The war necessarily interrupted these disputes; part 
of the workmen took up arms and the rest remained for a 
time without employment. When peace was restored and 
industry revived masters and men forgot their old grievances 
in a common reconciliation. “ It seemed,” says M. Reybaud, 
who writes as an eye-witness, “ as if there were but one soul 
in that population lately given over to so many dissensions, 
only one interest in place of so many that appeared irrecon- 
cilable. Mourning over defeat and the pressure of the 
foreigner had wrought this miracle. During more than two 
years this miracle continues, and it may be said that its effects 
are not diminished. There is nota single recrimination or 
complaint, never has the workshop been more frequented 
nor public places more tranquil. All are united, both great 


and small, in suffering the same sorrows and sharing the same 
fortune.” 


One of the reports current in the Berlin military world 
relates to a subject connected with the future tenure of 
Sleswick-Holstein. It might be thought that the engineers 
of the Empire had enough present occupation on their hands 
with the new western frontier, to say nothing of that on the 
Polish side, which is the weakest of Germany in a military 
sense. Nevertheless, it is pretty generally believed that 
Dippel, so hardly won in 1864, witn the town of Sonderburg 
on the opposite island of Alsen, are to be fortified perma- 
nently. It can hardly be that such a measure would be contem- 
plated unless the very first opinion of the world on military 
subjects had been declared in a favorable sense. A Bavarian 
writer, however, in the leading journal of South Germany, 





who shows such a confident and thorough knowledge of the 
| subject as none but an expert could possess, subjects this 
| proposal to a very elaborate criticism, and condemns it as 
wholly unjustified by any possible complication. It is absurd 
in his view to believe that any serious invasion of Germauy 
could possibly take place on so narrow a front as the Jutland 
peninsula affords for the operation. 

A new process for the instantaneous extinction of a con- 
flagration is said to have been recently experimented with at 
Paris, and with entire success. M. de la Vieille Montagne, 
chemical manufacturer, of Amiens, has, it appears, discovered 
a resinous substance which is quickly soluble in fresh water. 
Such a solution, employed for the service of the ordinary 
fire-engincs, is stated to produce the following eflects :—The 
water is prevented from conversion into steam by the heat, 
and thus effectually penetrates and wets the bodies on which 
it falls, avoiding all the ordinary phenomena of calefaction 
in similar cases, by which the action of pure water is so 
notably neutralized. Moreover, the resinous matter would 
appear to give rise to dense volumes of smoke, unfavorable 
to flames and combustion, orevenignition. Without further 
conclusive evidence on a large scale, however, we hesitate to 
accept this homeopathic treatment as a practical solution of 
a difficult problem. 








In Russia specie is scarce, and no one seems to know how 
it can be made less rare and less dear. The only remedy that 
suggests itself to the Russian mind is a fresh issue of paper. 
The Bank itself, in order to cancel old notes which had fallen 
in value, bought gold with new notes designed for the purpose 
—a process of substitution more costly than eflective. Now, 
as gold is flowing into Germany to supply material for the 
new coinage, and as Russia, indebted to foreign countries, 
cannot obtain fresh supplies, she is obliged to fall back upon 
the ancient plan of employing paper as a substitute. It is 
stated that about eight millions sterling in notes have been 
set afloat during the year, and that a new and larger issue is 
certain to be made. Russia must, indeed, be a paradise of 
money-lending, for the rate of discount appears to stand 
permanently at abigh figure. How much of this discouraging 
condition is due to State management would form an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry. Autocratic government is eflective 
in mapy ways, but it has never yet proved capable of 


industry and commerce of Russia dre in leading strings, and 
the incurable habit of meddling in the concerns of all the 
Czar’s subjects must be credited with a large portion of a 
chronic malady so injurious to the country. The Imperial 
Cabinet will be obliged in the end to part with some of its 
power, and gradually slip out of its character as earthly provi- 
dence. If Russia is to become a great industrial entity, the 
men of commerce must have a real function in the develop- 
ment and management of her resources. 





An example of how even some of the minor departments 
of the trade of the Mediterranean have been aftected by the 
opening of the Suez Canal is afforded by a circumstance 
mentioned in the Revue Maritime et Coloniale—namely, that 
the Italian coral-fishers contemplate petitioning the canal 
authorities to allow their boats to pass the Isthmus on such 
favorable terms as may make it worth their while to go and 
toil in the waters of the Ited Sea. Although there are also a 
few French vessels, manned chiefly by Spaniards, engaged in 
this industry on the eastern parts of the Algerian coast, the 
coral trade may be said to belong almost exclusively to Italy. 
It was indeed feared, some time ago, when a number of fishers 
having established themselves on the African shores became 
naturalized as French subjecte, that the business might pass 
into the hands of foreigners. Nothing of the kind, kowever, 
has happened, and instances of naturalization under the 
circumstances just indicated are now rare. Moreover, it is 
stated that the Italian Government, with a view to prevent 
competition by aliens, is about to remove certain burdens at 
present imposed upon the coral trade. Last season appears 
to have been a favorable one for the prosecution of this 
industry, in which were employed 311 vessels manned by 
8,150 fishers—almost all Neapolitan sailors from Torre del 
Greco—without reckoning a score or so of craft equipped at 
Genoa. The value of the coral obtained is estimated at 
3,000,000 f., and the only accident recorded this year is one 
boat run down by a steamer. 


A complete return given by the Strasburg journals of the 
result of the late “option” tells us that of about 85,000 
inhabitants at the time of the decision 2,032 adults gave 
notice of retaining their French nationality, involving in their 
choice families amounting to over 4,700 souls. But of these 
notices 580 were cancelled or withdrawn on second thoughts, 
reducing the total number of persons thus made foreigners of 
in their own city finally to 3,239, of the males of whom 1,185 
are over twenty years of age. The greater part of the 3,239 
who are to abide by the consequences of the option are 
returned, including, of course, all those of tender years, or of 
no occupation. But there are 141 shopkeepers, 451 artisans, 
151 laborers, 53 civilian and 70 military pensioners, 23 of 
scholastic profession, 17 pbysicians, 3 apothecaries, 14 
employés of the late French courts and police, 19 of other 
public offices, 22 lawyers, 20 of special eccupations not before 
named. One manufacturer only is in the list, and no clergy- 
man, with the exception of two of the forbidden Jesuit order. 
On the whole, therefore, the German view very naturally is 
that the option has made uo serious difference in the industrial 
aspect of the city, and its effects are chiefly felt in the pro- 
fessional class, where vacancies will be most easily supplied. 








regulating the whole finance of a great Empire. The trade, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Admetus, and Other Poems. By Emma Lazarus. New 

York: Hurd and Houghton. This volume is decidedly above 

the level of the ephemeral poetry of the day. While we are 
unable to give it unqualified praise, we yet recognize its 
possession of many admirable qualities, and observe in it 
many traces of remarkable talent. With the spirit which 
animates the entire work, the views of man’s life and destiny 

which are suggested, we often find ourselves at very open 
variance; but the genuine art of the poetess compels our 
sympathy and admiration. Four narrative poems constitute 
the importance of the volume. Two of these are founded 

respectively, upon the Grecian myths of Admetus, and of 
Orpheus. The third, “ Lohengrin,” is a tale of medieval 
chivalry ; and the fourth is a version of the weird Germanic 
legend of “ Tannhaiiser’--which Heine paraphrased in his 
wildest vein of recklessness. Of these four poems, “ Adme- 
tus” and “ Lohengrin” are most worthy of commendation, the 
latter in an especial degree, for in this a beautiful story of 
faith and knightly devotion is told with charming simplicity. 
“ Orpheus” and “ Tannhaiiser” are not lacking in passages of 
notable power and beauty, nor would we too closely question 
their general tendency. But they contain passages avhich 
are sullied by a very serious taint; being unpleasantly 
suggestive of a school of poetry, which we deem false and 
degenerate, and which we begin to believe has reached its 
culmination, and will gradually disappear—even as the hot 
flush, which reddens the cheek of the fever-stricken man, 
fades away at the return of health. We refer to the school 
of Swinburne. These fuur poems are smooth and graceful 
in versification; they are distinguished by very marked 
descriptive power, and by a fair amount of dramatic 
ability. Their chief merit is in description. The remainder 
of the volume is occupied by thirty-three shorter poems, 
of miscellaneous character, and by a few spirited transla- 
tions from the German and Italian. None of these poems 
rise so the level of the four upon which we have com- 
mented, but several of them are very pleasing and graceful. 

Songs of Nature, Selected from Many Sources. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. It will be remembered that 
about a year ago the publishers annouuced their intention to 
re-issue that excellent collection of poetry, “ Folk-Songs,” in 
four volumes. The last of these, entitled “ Songs of Nature,” 
is now before us, and the four volumes constitute a rich 
library of poetry. Printed in a faultless manner, and adorned 
by interesting facsimiles of autographs, and a large number 
of illustrations from the pencils of our best artists—thus 
presented these volumes (or any one of them) offer attractions 
of the highest order. 

Gardening by Myself. By Anna Warner. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph and Co. People who love flowers, 
and are unable to enjoy the advantages of a greenhouse or a 
professional gardener, will find much exceedingly good 
counsel, much that is cheery and enconraging, in this genial 
little book. We may al! have flowers, if we will, and Miss 
Warner deserves the gratitude of scores of flower-less folk 
in that she shows them how to reach the object of' their 
desires. Her work is, in the very best sense, practical; deal 
ing with the needs of people whose income does not allow 
of any lavish expenditure. And it is as charming as it is 
useful. A happy spirit pervades the entire book, and its 
pages are often brightened by a gleam of sunshiny humor. 
Even those who have no thought of profiting by its hints 
will find it an exceedingly pleasant volume with which to 
beguile a December afternoon. 

Daniel Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky. By John §. C. 
Abbott. New York: Dodd and Mead. ‘This is the first 
volume of a series of lives of American pioneers and patriots, 
to be issued by the publishers. The nameof the well known 
author of that clever romance, which was playfully entitled 
“The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” is a sufficient guarantee 
that the work will be spirited and interesting—further than 
this we had rather not commit ourselves. Authenticity and 
Mr. John 8. C. Abbott have not always been inseparable. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. A Novel. By Hesba Stretion. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. It is long since we have 
met with a novel so thoroughly good as this. Itis with 
but few pleasant memories that we look back upon the works 
of fiction which have sprung up within the past year; they 
remind one of the fungi that cover some damp meadow ; how 
rapidly they appear in fully developed ugliness, how brief is 
the term of their life! For a day, it may be, they flaunt 
bravely, and then pass, unregretted, from sight and remem- 
brance. But here is a book worth reading—worth reading 
from beginning to end. Its plot is ingenious and interesting, 
but the interest of the plot is inferior to the interest of the 
characters ; and this is a crucial test of the merit of a work 
of fiction. It is seldom that we are able to speak of a novel 
in terms of high praise, and it affords us sincere pleasure to 
bear witness to the genuine excellence ef this book. Did 
space permit we should consider it at greater length. 

Wilde’s Summer Rose ; or the Lament of the Captive. Pub- 
lished by the Georgia Historical Society, Savannah. We can 
hardly give a better idea of the nature of this work than is 
conveyed in the words of the sub-title, which states that it is 
“an authentic account of the origin, mystery, and explana- 
tion of the Hon. R. H. Wilde’s alleged plagiarism, by An- 
thony Barclay, Esq.” It is a literary curiosity which will 
doubtless be of great interest to those who make a study of 
such matters. The volume has been produced in the most 





elegant manner. 
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THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. 
BY FRED. E. WEATHERLY, B.A. 


Homeward ran the happy children, 
Laughing through the shadows grey— 
Homeward from the flowery forest, 
Where they played the live-long day. 
Flowers were in their rosy fingers, 
Rosy faces shone in glee, 
Flowers that many a home would gladden— 
Fisher-homes beside the sea. 


Came the children to the churchyard : 
Sank their songs to silence there, 

For they stood where slept the playmate 
Who was with them yesteryear. 

Then they twined their flowers together, 
Gazed and kissed them o’er and o’er, 

Laid them on the little headstone, 
Saying, “ We can gather more.” 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The Mercantile Library Association is providing solid en- 
tertainment for the citizens of New York. Next Monday, 
Wendell Phillips will deliver his famous lecture on Daniel 
O’Gonnell, and the following Monday Mr. Bret Harte will 
“ rise to explain.” The lectures are delivered in Association 
Hall, 28rd street and 4th avenue. Mr. Peter Voorhis is the 
hard-working President of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, and he is working hard to further strengthen his now 
prosperous organization. 

The “ Brooklyn Art Association” give their twenty-fifth 
reception on Monday evening, Dec. 9. 

A posthumous work, by the late Dean Alford, consisting of 
a series of Advent sermons, and entitled “ Soas of God; the 
Known and the Unknown,” will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 


Dr. ©. M. Ingleby has in press a volume entitled “ Shake- 
epeares Prayse sung by the Poets of a Centurie,” being a com- 
plete catena of early notices of Shakespeare and his works, 
with a photographic frontispiece, reproducing the Hunt 
portrait. 

The late Mr. Maguire was for many years proprietor and 
editor of the Cork Examiner ; he was also the biographer o 
Father Mathew ; and his work, “ Rome and its Rulers,” ran 
through several editions. The latest productions of his pen 
was a novel called “ The Next Generation.” At the time of 
his death he was engaged on a history of the Jesuits. 

The death is announced, at Versailles, of a well-known 
agricu'tural writer, M Auguste Jourdier. 

A curious literary parallel is pointed out in connection with 
the death of Mr Thomas Bilby, for more than a quarter of a 
century the parish clerk of islington, who passed away re- 
cently at the age of 78. He was the author of the popular 
hymn, “ Ob, that will be joyful.’ The parallel is found in 
Mr. Bilby’s life-story and that of the old Scotch schoolmaster, 
Mr. Andrew Young, formerly English master in the Madras 
College, St. Andrew’s, who wrote the hymn, “There is a 
happy land,” which has enjoyed a measure of popularity se- 
cond only to that won by Mr. Bilby’s verses. Both of these 
hymn writers were sehoolmasters, 

This being the year in which occurs the centenary of Co- 
leridge’s birth, an American publishing house is about to 
issue a centenary edition of his “ Biographia Literaria,” which 
is to contain much fresh illustrative matter not contained in 
any of the English editions. 

Mr. W. A. Wright is preparing a second edition of his 
“Bible Word-Book,” published by Messrs. Macmillan, and 
will be glad to receive any suggestions as to additions and 
corrections. 

Mr. Morris's new poem, “ Love is Enough; or, the Freeing 
of Pharamond, a Morality,” is published by Messrs. Ellis 
and White. 

There are unpublished letters of Robert Burns among the 
correspondence of Miss Susan Ferrier, which we lately inti- 
mated as in preparation for the press. The new work will 
present a lively picture of literary life in Edinburgh. 

Messrs. L. Reeve and Co, have in the press “ Lahore to 
Parkand: Incidents and Natural History of the Expedition 
of 1870,” by Dr. Henderson. Also a volume on “ Harvesting 
Ants and Trap-door Spiders,” by J. T. Moggridge. 

“Paper and Printing Trades Journal” is the name of a 
new trade publication, to be shortly issued by Messrs. Field 
and Tuer, of London. 

A new entertainment, illustrating the adventures of a day’s 
fishing, and furnished by Mr. F. C. Burnaud, with music by 
Mr. Molloy, was recently brought out at the Gallery of Illus- 
trations, London. 

The Princess of Wales, on the Prince’s birthday, Nov. 9, 
presented to Sandringham Church a beautiful lectern as a 
thavksgiving memorial for the recovery of his Royal High- 
ness. ‘The lectern is in the form of a brass eagle with out- 
stretched wings, bearing on the breast a red cross, and having 
beneath the inseription, “To the glory of God. A thank- 
offering, December 14, 1871.—ALexaNDRA. ‘ When I was in 
trouble I called upon the Lord and He heard me.”—Psalm 
cxx., verse 1. 

M. Dore will shortly send three more pictures for exhibi- 
tion in England. The subjects are,“ The Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife ;” the night succeeding the Crucifixion, which he en- 
titles “ The Night of Remorse,” a work treated somewhat in 


f | commented upon. 


PLOTTING MAMMAS. 


It may be taken for granted that it is the desire of most 
loving mammas to see their daughters married. But, at the 
same time, it is indisputable that many anxious mothers 
would rather their daughters remained single for a number 
of years than contract an unsatisfactory matrimonial alliance. 
Thus, the fond parent is placed in rather a difficult position, 
and has a double task to perform. On the one hand, she has 
to look out for eligible young men, and, on the other, to guard 
her unsuspecting children against penniless a¢venturers. In 
her eyes, a poverty-stricken youth is, necessarily, the enemy 
of all maidens whose fathers live at the rate of some thou- 
sands per annum. She may have married a man who, when 
he commenced life could, with little difficulty, have put all 
the money he possessed in his pocket; but that is no reason 
why her darling child should do anything so silly. Love in 
a cottage may be all very wellin its way; and, perhaps, ‘it 
one time she considered it the height of human bliss. But 
age brings experience and knowledge, and what, in the hey- 
dey of youth, appears pure gol, is, in middle-age, discovered 
to be tawdry tinsel. Besides, though her husband has turned 
out trumps, it by no means follows that if she confided her 
daughter to a man occupying a similar position to that in 
which her partner commenced life, he will ever rise above it. 
So she prefers, like the prudent soul that she is, to be upon 
the safe side. Thus, she fixes her attention upon men who 
have already made a name and position, and prepares her 
traps for both him and her daughter to fall into. One great 
difficulty invariably besets her path Really eligible partis 
are frequently pretty well up in years, and most girls have an 
objection to wedding men who are much older than them- 
selves. To remove this objection is not always an easy 
matter, fur, sometimes, even the most obedient daughters 
have wills of theirown. Thus, though they will not go to 
the extent of marrying in defiance of their parents’ opposi- 
tion, neither will they encourage the advances of men of 
whom their hearts do not approve. 

Various are the conditions under which the diplomatic 
powers of the clever, plotting mamma are called into play. 
She knows very well that it is unwise to drive her child—the 
merest folly to attempt to coerce her. ‘Though ineligible 
candidates must be laughed out of court, there should be no 
apparent desire to strongly advocate the cause of a man of 
whom she approves. Hints may be dropped, but they must 
be very judicious, as to his wealth, his moral worth, and his 
ability. His appearance must be carelessly, but favorably, 
There must, in fact, be no indications on 
the part of mamma that she is at all interested in his affairs, 
save to the extent in which she 1s interested in those of any 
other friend or casual acquaintance. The daughter must be 
led to imagine that she is at perfect liberty either to encourage 
or discourage his advances. It is a mistake to suppose that, 
save in very exceptional instances, fathers or mothers com- 
mand their daughters to accept acertain man as their husband, 
At the worst a little pressure is exerted. More‘s done by 
inuendo than straightforward speech. But every opportunity 
is afforded a desirable being of prosecuting his suit. When- 
ever he puts in an appearance, mamma manages thet her 
child shall be in the way. Whenever an ineligible does so, 
she is very careful that she keeps a sharp eye upon him, and 
allows little, if any, opportunity for confidential intercourse. 
How different is her conduct towards the man after her own 
heart. When he appears she is only too anxious to leave the 
young people to their own devices. 

But, though she most considerately frees them from any 
constraint which her presence might impose, she keeps a 
watchful eye upon what is going on. When they least ima- 
gine that they are under observation, her gaze is upon them. 
Through her good offices, many meetings are arranged. At 
bazaar, at flower-show, and at concert, does she afford her 
victims opportunities for quiet tete-a-fetes, The happy swain 
has to thank her for being enabled to meet his inamorata. 
’Tis she who invites him into private box, ’tis she who re- 
marks that she hopes to have the pleasure of seeing nim at 
flower-show and bazaar. And, in what a considerate, self- 
sacrificing manner does she behave at such places! Her 
daughter may, literally, forsake her, and yet, on returning, is 
received with the most seraphic smiles. Indeed, when a 
maiden is acting just in the manner she is wanted to, no one 
could be pleasanter than the plotting mamma. Not only 
does she remove all difficulties, but she induces paterfamilias 
to open his purse-strings, loads her daughter with presents, 
indulges her every whim and fancy, and overpowers her with 
endearing caresses. How innocent she is, too, of what is 
going on under her very nose. How kind to refrain from 
asking awkward questions! Yes, it would be impossible for 
any woman to be pleasanter than the match-making mamma 
when her schemes are prospering. But the case assumes a 
very different aspect when things are going against her. 
Then her poor daughter is snubbed as many times in a day 
as there are minutes in an hour. The dreadful sin of dis- 
obedience to parents is severely reprobated. Vivid pictures 
are painted of the miserable fate which awaits those who 
marry beneath them. Impenetrable barriers are set up be- 
tween her and the being upon whom she is suppose:| to have 
set her heart. If favors are not altogether withheld, they are 
bestowed grudgingly. She is unfavorably contrasted with 
other girls, who have studied their parents’ wish, and married 
men in whose power it is to lift them a step higher in the 
social scale. He who is supposed to be the cause of her dis- 
affection is very coldly received, and, when practicable, 
altogether ignored. At any rate, he is never asked into 
private box, nor prompted to attend bazaar or flower-show, 
and when he does put in an appearance at such affairs, is 
allowed no opportunity for quiet confabulation with her 
who has attracted him thither. 








the style of Martin; and a“ Massacre of the Innocents.” 


It is stated that Wagner intends to bring actions against | 
several German newspapers for libels. | 

Carl Wilhelm, the composer of the “ Wacht am Rhein,” | 
has received the Order of the Crown of Prussia, third-class. 

Michelis, an Italian composer, has written an opera boufle, 
in which all the parts are to be played by the fair sex. Tie 
title of this queer work is “ L’Homme.” 

The society announced as having been formed, xt the 
death of M. Raphael Felix, to produce French plays at the 
St. James’s Theatre, has, it appears, broken up. 

Mr. Edward Whymper has arrived at Copenhagen from 
his second journey of exploration in North Greenland. He 
brings with him rich collections of curiosities, among which 
are some very singular specimens of fossil woods. 

The celebrated silver statue which Courbet wae accused of 
having stolen from the Salon de la Paix atthe Tuileries has 


just been placed in the chamber of Catharine de Medicis at 
the Louvre. 


No doubt the plotting mammas are actuated solely by a 
desire to secure their daughters’ happiness. It is no fault of 
theirs that they imagine they are best doing so by weddin 
them to men whose sole recommendation is their wealth and 
position. Like many other people, they place much reliance 
upon the theory thatit is quite sufficient for a woman not to 
hate the man whom she is going to wed, inasmuch as love 
will come after marriage. But, upo: this point, the plotting 
mamma is mistaken. It is just as probable that what is in- 
ditference before marriage, afterwards develops into positive 
dislike as that it grows into actual love. The coldness, not 
to say aversion, with which many husbands and wives regard 
each other is solely owing to the fact that they have been hur- 
ried into unwise marriages. Wealth in a mansion is just as 
unsatisfactory as love in a cottage. The plotting mamma 
falls into error in planning warriages before she has fairly 
studied the temperament of all the parties upon whose behalf 
she intends interesting herself. She is invariably led away 

mere. externals. “Of character she is but a poor judge. 


her labor.—. 








b 
The consequence is that bitter disappointment is the result 
of Liberal Review. 


FASHIONABLE IGNORANCE. 


Fashionable ignorance, like logic, is partly a science and 
partly an art. It is the science of accumulating or neglect- 
ing particular body of facts. It is the art of using a judi- 
cious reticence in dealing with these facts. It is difficult to 
describe it, for it varies with the age and with every country ; 
it is impossible to define it, for it is a bundle of anomalies— 
Protean, endless, and innumerable. It must not, however, be 
confounded with ignorance in the abstract. It is one thing 
to be generally ignorant; it is quite another to be fashion- 
ably ignorant. The first is a disgrace; the second an accom- 
plishment. 

A thorouglily ignorant man is, as we all know, a decidedly 
objectionable character ; a fashionably ignorant man isa fas- 
cinating and delightful companion. He is not only a happy 
corrective to that terrible omniscience common just now, but 
a delicate stimulaat to the other extreme of gentle dulness 
and downright inanity. He will never say anything that 
shocks or surprises. The thousand little secrets of society 
of which everybody is aware, and no one cares to talk about, 
are perfectly safe with him. You will hear nothing disagree- 
able from him. He knows as it were the skeleton in every 
one’s cupboard—has had a good look at it—has locked it up 
and put the key in his pocket, and walking off lost his 
memory on the way. He knows, for instance, all about that 
unfortunate aftair in Jones’s family, but he can make Jones 
believe that he is the only man in the world who is ignorant 
of it. He has learned by heart the theories society Toves to 
discuss, he knows exactly how much to say about them and 
at what point he is expected to break down, and at that point 
down he breaks, to the surprise, perhaps, of the uninitiated, 
and to the infinite satisfaction of everybody else. He is 
difficult to understand, for if you are ignorant of what society 
has prescribed since he had the honor of entering it, you 
might think he had completely lost hismemory. He left you 
an accomplished classic and a devoted admirer of the ancients; 
he now “really knows nothing about them,” talks of them 
as“ old fogies,” and informs you that “ they are all very well 
in their way.” You remember the time when he had a taste 
for botany and entomology, but he tells you with an in- 
credulous smile that you must be mistaken. He was wont 
to quote extensively from old poetry, and had a Lappy knack 
of classical illustration ; but will now stare in the rudest way 
at a friend, who repeats a passage from one of them, and 
marvels “how he can remember it ;” while to a youth who 
pointed a very good joke the other day with a pat allusion to 
Horace, he said, with a very blank expression, he “ couldn’t 
see the point of it ;” and invariably replies to a quotation in 
Greek or Latin which an unguarded acquaintance, knowing 
him to be a scholar, may sometimes make, with, “ I cannot 
construe it.” This kind of ignorance is commonest among 
university men, and seems to be daily gaining ground. It 
may be employed with great effect in drawing-rooms and in 
the presence of ladies, but it is not so etlective as the 
ignorance of accuracy, or the art of throwing the definite 
into the indefinite form. This consists in forgetting names, 
and in attributing to one the merits of another. If, for 
instance, you are telling an anecdote, or repeating a rapartee, 
always attribute it either to the author who happens to be 
popular at the time, or tosome friend of your own. 

Society cares nothing for the past. If you are quoting, it 
is more elegant to say, “ Somebody prettily puts it,” than to 
say who the somebody may be. Society hates names, 
especially of people who are alive, or who have long been 
dead, but it is very gratified with a graceful allusion to those 
who have recently quitted it. “ Poor Jones used to say,” or 
“Tremember poor Jones saying just before he died,” are 
most effective ways of prefacing any observations you may 
wish to make. ‘To be accurate is to be insufferably dull. We 
know what Lord Bacon said “ doth ever add pleasure ”—and 
what wasftrue in his time is trae in ourown. A man once 
ruined himself fora whole evening by knowing the exact posi- 
tion of a town in Siberia. He had certainly prepared the way 
for hisjdownfall by saying something about ancient Carthage, 
but it was the Siberia that finished him. Tt never does to allude 
definitely to the classics, or any language. “ When I was a 
boy, they used to tell us at Eton”—or, “I learned at school” 
—may be an elegant periphrasis, but it is safest to avoid 
them altogether. Horace, however, you may mention, if you 
can manage to doit vaguely, and an allusion toVirgil Las been 
excused, but it was dangerous ground, and the speaker for- 
tunately recovered himself by torgetting the name of some 
foreign painter. The most important, perhaps, of all the 
varieties of fashionable ignorance is topographical ignorance, 
which is a sctence in itself, and should be carefully cultivated. 
It is most telling. A man has been known to make himself 
in attempting to understahd the situation of the lodging of 
an aristocratic but ignorant friend, who had just come up to 
town forthe first time; and the completest extinguisher a 
man ever suflered was managed through the medium of a 
topographical allusion. But the subject is endless, and he 
who has thoroughly mastered it may be said to have attained 
the one necessary accomplishment for making a figure in 
society, and to have acquired the mysterious virtue hinted at 
by Horace, and described as being as useful to the rich as to 
the poor, to the old as to the young, when attained, and as in- 
jurious to the one as to the other when neglected.— Glove, 
—__->___— 


A MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


Tbe day before the wedding the men of Loth families had 
been actively engaged in erecting in front of the two houses 
small sheds of fresh-cut boughs ; in the centre of each of these 
a branch of a mango-tree was planted, and an earthen pot of 
water placed by it; the g d is fully swept, and then 
flowers and grass are spread on it. With early dawn the 
women are astir, the village square is swept clean, fresh 
and flowers are strewn in the little houses, and presently the 
women, with their water-pots, start for the spring to fetch 
water for their households, and at the same time to bathe and 
array themselves in their gala dresses. Sookhia was about 
sixteen years old, fair, and well-formed for her age; she looked 
quite pretty as she returned from her bath, dressed in her 
bridal finery ; this was very simple, consisting of only two 
cloths, one round the waist, looped up a little below the knee ; 
the other was worn shawl-wise across the back and bosom ; 
both were new and white, with merely a pink fringe round 
the edge. Her long black hair was plaited in coils round her 
head, with the addition of a few frisettes of dyed-sheep’s wool. 
The effect was a little marred, as the shades did not quite 
match ; still, I have seen as much difference of color in some 
of the heads in ‘the Row.” Strings of pink and white glass 
beads, with here and there a false rnby, were twined in the 
hair, and worn,round the neck. When passing my tent, she 
was made happy with the gift of a rupee. ‘This was at once 
taken to the blacksmith, pierced, and, later in the day, worn 
round the neck as an additional ornament. About 8 o'clock, 
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the two Byga priests appeared and took up their positions | through the waves instead of rising to them. This freeboard | mature ugliness of middle age. Below, the whole street is 
one in each of the ‘‘little houses” that had been yesterday | will take up about 50 feet at either end, thus reducing the 


prepared for the purpose. ‘Their dress is easily disposed of; 
it consisted of their own hair and a very small cloth round the 
loins, barely sufficient for decency. (I once heard a Byga’s| 
ordinary dress very aptly described as consisting of solely a| 
powder-horn and green tassel.) ‘The musicians, who had been 
collected from all the neighborhood for the occasion, had 
succeeded in making night hideous by beating their small 
drums, or tom-toms, blowing cow-horns, brass serpents, and 
braying through a wire instrument something like a magnified 
comb. During the morning the relations and guests came 
dropping in until the village began to look quite gay. About 
noon, Boodhoo’s brother Bysakhoo (the month of May) carried 
over the dower presented by the bridegroom: then the 
marriage procession was organized. The mysicians led the 
way, the bridegroom and his immediate relatives came next, 
the guests follow; the music strikes up, the men shout, the 
women sing a couplet, apparently composed of only the names 
of the bride and bridegroom, and in this order they proceed to 
Mungloo’s house, and seat themselves round the “little 
house ;” into this Boodhoo alone enters, the Byga priest takes 
him and Sookhia by the band, leads them three times round, 
touches the head of both with oil and turmeric, and then 
places Sookhia on Bysakhoo’s back; Boodhoo follows close, 
the marriage procession closes in behind, and the bride is 
carried thus to her future home. Here the same ceremonies 
are again gone through, and the Byga priest completes his 
daties by tying the clothes of the pair together. The guests 
then retire, leaving the happy couple in the little house, and 
adjourn to Mungloo’s house; there I regret to say they im- 
proved the occasion by making merry so thoroughly, that 
most of them became exceedingly drunk before nightfall. 

When a youth is too poor to pay any dower and wants a 
wife, he binds himself to serve the girl’s father as Jacob served 
Laban; the time varies from eight months to five years, and 
during that period all intercourse between the two is forbidden. 
The youth is the household drudge, hewer of wood, drawer of 
water: be looks after the cattle, or performs any other menial 
work. When serving his unele for his cousin, he begins 
younger and serves longer than if apprenticed to a stranger. 
The theory is that the uncle will not exact such hard service 
from his nephew, the tie of relationship among these people 
being very binding. When the time is completed the same 
ceremonial is gone through, the bride’s father paying all 
expenses. 

it occasionally happens that the girl declines to marry the 
youth whom her parents have selected; she then has to take 
matters into her own hands and make a runaway match. As, 
theoretically, it is allowed that she has the right of selection, 
the elders of the village endeavor to arrange the business 
amicably ; but the parents of the girl are generally obliged to 
withhold their consent, having promised her to some one else ; 
so, to avoid feuds, they remain passive. ‘The girl meets her 
lover and declares her intention of becoming his wife; she 
anoints his head with turmeric, and touches his feet; he then 
takes her to his father’s house, and marries her from there if 
his parents will pay the expenses; if not, he puts on her arms 
a pair of bangles, the Gond symbol of a wedding ring, gives a 
dinner to the elders of his village, and takes the girl home,.— 
The Cornhill Magazine. 

—_—>__-__—_ 
THE ABOLITION OF SEA-SICKNESS. 
THE BESSEMER SHIP SALOON. 


Mr. Bessemer’s invention for the suppression of sea-sickness 
was tested on Nov. 13 in the most practical way by a large 
party of well known and scientific men, among whom were 
Lord Henry Lennox, Sir Spencer Robinson, Admiral Bedford, 
Mr, E. J. Reed, C.B.; Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E. ; Mr. Hawkesley, 
C.E.; Mr. Bramwell, C.E.; Capt. Moncrieff; Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B.; Capt. Kasnakotf of the Russian Navy, and 
many others. At the bottom of Mr. B rs spaci 
grounds at Denmark-hill, and cunningly concealed behind 
rookeries, ornamental waters, and devious garden paths and 
shrubberies, was the working model which was submitted for 
inspection. It consisted of a section of a ship's deck and a 
small central cabin. When both were stationary, deck and 
cabin were on the same level. When the machinery was at 
work, the section of deck rolled in exact imitation of the 
motion of a ship in a rough sea; while the cabin either rolled 
with it or was stationary as the man in charge regulated his 
handles, or left the vessel to work its will. We write vessel 
advisedly, for in size, in motion, and in details, the company 
assembled had an exact fac-simile of a steamer at sea. Ascend- 
ing & lew wooden steps tke stranger found himself upon a roll- 
ing platform, on which he had the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing his sea-legs, while the more sensitive were observed to 
turn strangely pale. Holding carefully by the railing which 
guarded this awfully lively deck, the visitor crept to the 
central cabin door, and with a shudder and a vow that this 
should be the last scientific experiment on a large scale he 
would be seduced into investigating, he puts one tremulous 
foot unsteadily over the cabin threshold. ‘The very solidity 
and firmness within is for the first second an aggravation of 
his previous anguish. But he perseveres even while he doubts. 
A second unsteady foot follows the first, and then, as if by 
magic, his trouble is over, and he is at ease. There was not 
more motion than in a railway carriage when the couplings are 
not well fastened up; and Mr. Bessemer explained that the 
slight grunts we heard and the trivial vibration we felt were 
due to the length of the hydraulic pipes, by means of which 
the mimic sea motion was obtained. But that as a broad fact 
the effect of rolling at sea has been disposed of, it is impossible 
to doubt after this experience. ‘The invention per se does not 
profess to deal with the pitching of ships at sea. This is a 
point which can be dealt with by the length of the vessels 

* constructed, as every one knows who has travelled in the 
Great Eastern. ‘The following is the technical description 
which was supplied to the guests : 

‘‘A steamship to be fitted with the improved saloon has 
been designed by Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B. Tv insure longitudinal 
stability, and thus counteract the effects of pitching, an 
increased length has been adopted, and the vessel will accord- 
ingly be 350 feet long, with 45 feet deck beam, and 65 feet 
over her paddle-boxes, and when fully loaded will only draw 7 
feet 6 inches of water; thus enabling her to use the present 
shallow harbor accommodations on both sides of the Channel. 
As the position in the center of the ship generally occupied by 
the engines will be devoted to the saloon, the former will be 
placed fore and aft, and will drive two pairs of paddle-wheels. 
Her engines will be of 750-horse power nominal, indicating up 
to 4,600-horse power, by which it is expected a speed of 20 
miles an hour will be attained. ‘To enter and quit existing 
harbors without the necessity of turning, the vessel will be 
double-ended, and a well-appointed cabin for second-class 
passengers will be fitted at each end. At the two extremities 
the ship will have a very low freeboard, so that she may ou: 








total length of the vessel on which the wind can exert its force 
to about 250 feet. The saloon, in which is comprised the 
grand object of Mr. Bessemer’s inventions, will, as before 
stated, be placed in the center of the vessel and suspended at 
points in a line with the keel. It will be 70 feet in length, 30 


planted with a double row of staring expectants, in every 
variety of costume, from a frilled shirt to nothing at all, along 
which diminutive soldiers are planted, like milestones, to keep 
the course clear for the procession—the only unexcited looker- 
on being apparently a huge butcher-dog, who has voolly laid 
himself down to sleep in the very centre of the open space, 


feet in width, and 20 feet in height, and carrying on the top a/| the sentinels eyeing him with an air of fatherly indulgence. 


promenade deck at a height of 7 feet above the ordinary deck | 


of the vessel. 


passengers has not been forgotten. ‘The saloon will be well 
lighted and ventilated, and will be fitted at each end with four 
principal rooms for ladies and four for gentlemen, while the 
promenade deck will be accessible at all times by means of a 
broad staircase free from all motion. This suspended saloon 


benet th it, and so arranged that as the vessel rolls to either 
side the pressure or resistance afforded by the water is at once 
brought into use to check the motion. A pair of equilibrium 
valves, actuated by a double lever, like the handle of a hicycle, 
at which stands a steersman, who, with a curved spirt level 
before him, watches the slightest indication of rolling in the 
vessel, immediately supp the tendency of the saloon to 
follow the motion of the ship.” 

We can only repeat that the working model seems to fufill 
every promise the inventors make.—London Daily News. 

—_—————.¢—— 
THE PROCESSION OF ST. GEORGE AT RIO DE 
JANEIRO. 


When our old friend Bedreddin Hassan was whisked from 
Grand Cairo to the heart of Syria, in the summary way which 
we all remember, by one of that meddling race of “ genies” 
who are now happily extinct, his astonishment and dismay 
were naturally overwhelming; but should some frolicsome 
sprite snatch away a Russian tradesman of our time, and set 
him down at the door of the New York Hotel in the Rua 
Direita at Rio de Janeiro, it is probable that Ivan Petrovitch, 
after staring and rubbing his eyes a litle, would find himself 
quite at home. “ Here’s a long, straight, wide street,” he 
would say, “ with ever so many grand shops in it—just the 
Konznetski Most (literally, * Blacksmith’s Bridge’ — the 
Regent Street of Moscow,) over again: and these narrow, 
dirty little lanes behind are exactly like the Chinese Town in 
Mother Moscow ; and here are a lot of policemen, lounging 
about doing nothing—just what one sees at home; and 
yonder’s a grand church, fullof gilt pictures and wax candles 
and a great crowd of people down on their knees—why, it’s 
just Holy Russia to the letter! And here, Heaven be praised, 
is a brandy-shop open—let us go and drink a glass !” 

But the measure of our friend’s satisfaction at this wonder- 
ful resemblance would be filled to the brim if his transmigra- 
tion took place on the night of the 29th May—the eve of the 
great procession of St. George, which is to the Brazilian what 
the Easter festival is toe the Russian. All the evening there 
is a manifest current of subdued excitement abroad—an 
animated discussion of the weather in every mouth, a look of 
expectation on every face, which unmistakeably betokens 
some great event tocome. The last thing you see before 
turning in is an assemblage of waiters on the balcony of the 
hotel, playing some mysterious hocus-pocus with the balus- 
trades; and by eight o’clock on the following morning the 
bustle of preparation is in full swing, growing more and more 
vigorous with every hour. Flags begin to appear in every 
direction, all brand-new, and making « gallant show in the 
dazzling tropical sunshine ; the brave old Union Jack floating 
peacefully beside the jaunty Tricolor, and the trim blue and 
scarlet of the “ Star-spangled Banner” waving defiantly over 
against the green field and yellow blazon of Brazil. Black 
servants are to be seen on every verandah, fastening 
“ decorations” to the balustrades—thereby serving the double 
purpose of airing their old table-cloths and doing honor to 
their religion. Meanwhile, spectators are beginning to gather 
far away down the great thoroughfare below ; and, from my 
commanding post of observation, I see group after group 
trickling into it from the adjoining streets, till the broad 
white pavement is blotted out - | a wedged, serried, perspir- 
ing mass of black, white, and yellow humanity. 

“Ym afraid this won’t give you avery exalted idea of 
Brazilian civilisation,” observes my companion, an English 
resident of many years’ standing ; “ but at least these proces- 
sions are of use in one way—if it were not for them, the 
whole population of Rio would do nothing but stare out of 
the window all day long.” 

“ So it seems,” answer I; “ every street I’ve been through 
yet, looks just like a general rehearsal of Sister Anne on the 
watch-tower. I'll tell you what J object toin all this, though 
—the forcing of such a fine fellow as the Emperor to take 
part in such mummery as this, knowing that it 7s only mum- 
mery, after all.” 

“Well, you see, the Emperor can’t do as he likes just yet; 
I only wish he could. He is the most unselfish man in the 
world, and spends more money in a week on railways, and 
roads, and public charities, than he spends on himself ina 
year; but he’s not strong enough yet to shake off the yoke of 
the priesthood. You, who have been in Russia, can tell how 
long the prestige of the Church may survive the fall of its 
temporal power; but you have only totalk with any man 
you meet, or look into any daily paper, to see how all Brazil 
is rising up in rebellion against it. There’s a regular fight 
going on just now between the Jesuits and the secret societies, 
and the societies are carrying the day. Look here, now, for 
instance ;” and my friend pulls out of his pocket the last 
number of the Mosquito (the Brazilian Punch), and shows me 
a cartoon of Brazil, as an Indian chief, asleep under a tree, 
while a huge spider, with the head and face of a Jesuit, spins 
a monstrous web around him. The words, “ Will he awake 
in time?” appear under the picture, which, beneath all its 
light extravagance, has an under-current of deep, grim 
meaning. 

“There’s the vox populi for you,” remarks my Asmodeus ; 
“and I wouldn’t mind betting that, before the week is over, 
you'll find this same paper caricaturing the Procession of St. 
George itself in the most flagrant manner, and the whole 
town laughing at it with heart and sou!.” 

Two days later, this prophecy is literally accomplished. 

Meanwhile, the balconies on either side of the great 
thoroughfare are fast filling with spectators of every age and 
aspect—sallow deputies in white tunics, looking very much 
like cigars wrapped in papers; pudding-faced boys, stuffed 
into tight black jackets and white trousers (like sucking-pigs 
clad in crackling,) ndt daring to move for fear of splitting 
their clothes; fat officers, whose projecting swords are sug- 
gestive of a skewer run through an overboiled turkey; 
mulatto nurses, all blue and yellow, like the Edinburgh 
Review ; fashionable belles blossoming into the extreme 








plainness of youth, and portly dowagers ripe with all the 


While striving to subdue the slightest possible | swell the great throng on every side. 
motion and to overcome various difficulties, the comfort of | side, down from the square of San Francisco de Paulo, along 
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will be governed by a set of powerful hydraulic apparatus | delicate ladies, fanning themselves whenever the pressure of 
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And now, as the hour approaches, fresh reinforcements 
Up from the water- 


the Rua de Rozario, tiie Rua de Hospicio, and more especially 
the Rua de Ouvidor (the Regent Street of Rio, where, in local 
parlance, “ one may buy anything from a sceptre to a sauce- 
pan”), do relays upon relays pour in, in never-ending succes- 
sion. Stalwart negroes, elbowing their way without mercy ; 


the crowd permits; burly tradesmen, vainly endeavoring to 
keep together their innumerable children; brawny English 
sailors, surveying everything and everybody with an air of 
grand, indulgent contempt; and tiny policemen, struggling 
like lost children amid the heaving mass of elbows and 
shoulders, 

Suddenly a distant flourish of music rolls across the Palace 
Square and down the long ‘vista of the Rua Direita, while 
mingling with it comes the deep booming diapason of cannon 
from the Castle Hill, A hum of expectation runs through 
the throng, and all eyes are turned toward the upper end of 
the great thoroughfare, where the glittering helmets and 
cuirasses of the imperial cavalry now begin to appear, glanc- 
ing through the black masses of the crowd like firelizht in a 
moonless sky. On they come, gleaming, and prancing, and 
jingling, in all the bravery of their splendid accoutrements— 
the officers looking up ever and anon to smile response to the 
admiring glances shot at them from behind the waving fans 
on the balconies. But I bethink myself of the time when, 
forty years ago, this very regiment, on the Campo St. Anna, 
fled like a flock of sheep from a rabble of half-armed Irish 
insurgents; and the thought somewhat checks my admiration. 

Following the horsemen come “a large and well-selected 
assortment of monks” (as the cynic beside me spitefully 
phrases it), kindly bearing tapers to assist the sun—the red 
monks of San Francisco, the green monks of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the black and white monks of the Carmelite order, the 
negro monks of something else, till the whole scene looks 
like a grand pas vegetables—radishes, caulitlowers, and 
potatoes mingled, the mustard being represented by the led 
horses that follow, and the forks by the spindle-legged foot- 
men who lead them. 

After the monks come fifty or sixty little soldiers in white 
trousers—black men and white men being mingled together 
like a half-finished game of chess—bearing in their midst the 
actual hero of the day, the image cf St. George himself, 
swaying and reeling in his saddle like the tottering system 
of which he is the chosen representative. And then, amid a 
thunder of cheers from the gazing thousands above and 
below, appears the sacred canopy with its pall-bearers, and 
foremost among them the Emperor himself—his noble grey 
head standing out in the blaze of sunlight like that of some 
grand old Slavonian high-priest leading an Easter Day pro- 
cession. 

There are furrows in that handsome face which are not 
traced by the hand of Time, and the long flowing beard is 
whiter than befits a man in the prime of life; but none who 
know what he has endured in his long struggle to refine and 
elevate his people, would be likely to find fault with the scars 
which the fight has left. Don Pedro the Second dves indeed 
look “every inch a king”’—the one figure in this absurd 
pantomime which nothing can dwarf or abase.—Cassell’s, 
illiteciamanatasa 


WOMEN AS CHEMISTS. 


If there is one thing more thian another which may be 
predicated with tolerable certainty it is that commerce, with 
agricultural and other scientific industries, is destined to at- 
tain to a comparatively greater importance than the profes- 
sions, and will be preferred to them or to salaried service, as 
affording a more ready outlet for energy and application, as 
being more elastic in development, and as promising larger 
and quicker pecuniary returns. As instruction becomes more 
general it will be less distinction than it now is to be known 
as an educated man, and the difference between employments 
which are “ genteel” and those which are supposed to be 
otherwise, will cease to be sharply defined. Perhaps we may 
attain to the condition of things which prevails among the 
Vril-ya, and our retail shops will be served by children of all 
ranks “ exceedingly intelligent and courteous, but without 
the least touch of importunity or cringing.” Many young 
men of birth have done very rough work indeed in the colo- 
nies, and have enjoyed doing it, and there is even now a 
good deal of blue bluod engaged in wholesale trade. If men- 
tal cultivation is worth anything, it ought to fortify the rea- 
soning powers and develop the habit of sagacious foresight. 
It is therefore probable that while the sons snd daughters of 
butchers, bakers, agents, etc., will still continue to swell the 
ruck of needy professionals, clerks, secretaries, or salaried 
Government employees, and governesses, where, in the na- 
ture of things, incomes are fixed and hope lags behind, those 
who are poor, but better born and more highly educated, 
will apply themselves to trade, agriculture, and industrial 
pursuits. 

We noticed lately that a new business, at once scientific, 
privileged, and profitable, is open for the acquaintance of 
educated women who choose to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The Pharmaceutical Society has voluntarily 
offered to admit women to their lectures and examinations, 
As th? subjects treated of are botany, chemistry, and the 
knowledge of drugs, there are no objections worth naming 
against,the sexes being instructed together, Henceforth any 
young woman who passes her examination obtains her first- 
class pharmaceutical certificate, and is free'to establish her- 
self in business as“ Pharmaceutical chemist and druggist.” 
It is true that this calling, which may be described as science 
and trade combined, requires method, exactitude, knowledge, 
great carefulness, and sense of responsibility; on the other 
hand, it is lucrative, and sufficiently scientific to be highly 
interesting to intelligent persons. But the shop! Whether 
woman’s good sense will float her over that obnoxious word 
remains to be seen; and yet between penurious gentility and 
education, respectability and an established independence in 
trade, there seems to us no sort of comparison. Of shops 
kept by druggists and chemists there are two kinds. Those 
who study the physiognomy of our streets must have ob- 
served that in poor and densely populated districts druggists’ 
shops spring up with amazing rapidity, and appear to meet 
with a tolerably uniform success. One which is at first rep- 
resented by a few bottles, plasters, and half a dozen tooth- 








brushes, may be seen before long adorned with plate-glass, 
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colored jars, etc. This is an “ over-the-counter business.” 
Proprietary or patent medicines, pills, plasters, horse medi- 
cine, rat poison, and specific remedies for every known dis- 
ease are sold; but the pennyworth or two-pennyworth of | 
physics are paid for on the spot, and form the staple of the 
trade and profits. The men who keep these shops are often 
exceedingly ignorant; but they, nevertheless, prescribe 
largely for the poor, the advice being as it were thrown in 
gratuitously with the medicine, and paid for in ready money ; 
it need hardly be said that young and needy medical men 
are in this way very heavily handicapped. But by the recent 
change in the law certain drugs may not be sold at these 
shops, nor may the owners assume the title of pharmaceutical 
chemists. ‘The other class is that presided over by those who 
puss the prescribed examination of the Pharmaceutical So- | 
ciety, and is chiefly employed in compounding and dispen- | 
sing the prescriptions ordered by medical men. To these 
persons certain privileges are secured, and they are legally 
entitled to pronounce themselves as pharmaceutical chemists. 
Women are generally very neat and handy dispensers. 
They may be supposed to have more sense of responsibility 
than the dcetor’s apprentice or the druggist’s boy, and as a 
matter of fact, the wives of many country medical men do 
almost regularly compound for their husbands’ patients. To 
commence business in the higher branch of the drug trade 
may require from £200 to £400 in the provinces, rather more 
in London; but the stock of a druggist has this advantage 
over many others, it does not eat, it is not perishable, and, if 
stored in proper vessels and carefully looked after, it loses 
none of its qualities by keeping. We have said that itis a 
lucrative trade. Take, tor instance, a prescription containing 
six doses tobe made up in a six-ounce phial; for this the 
druggist charges 1s. 6d. or 2s., according to the style and 
standing of the shop. Now in all miatures of this kind the 
proportion of actual physic used is one-fourth or one-sixth, 
but generally much less, the rest being made up of distilled 
water, of which the cost is almost nominal; and the profit 
on the drugs generally ranges from 400 to 600 per cent. 
Again. pills are charged 6d., 9d., or 1s. per dozen, but there 
never yet was made a pill of a size to be swallowed by mortal 
man which could possibly contain one halfpenny-worth of 
drugs. Soda, in nearly all its forms, is bought by the gross, 
and retailed by the ounce cr by the pennyworth, and the 
same with other substances. There is still another road open 
to the really intelligent and industrious chemist, by which he 
may reduce his expenses with the wholesale dealers to a 
minimum, ée., by the skilful use of instruments, such as the 
hydrometer, microscope, &c., by which to test the strength 
and purity of drugs, and by himself preparing his own infu- 
sions and decoctions. If he chooses to advance further, and 
become % proficient in practical analytical chemistry, his 
assistance will almost certainly be sought in questions of 
professiunal research affecting the public health, sanitary 
reform, river pollution, and so on.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_— -——_—>—_—- 


A STATUE TO QUEEN VICTORIA IN MONTREAL. 


On the 21st of last month, the city of Montreal witnessed 
one of the most interesting ceremonies that has taken place 
since the founding of the Dominion, in the public inaugura- 
tion of the colossal statue of Queen Victoria, by the eminent 
sculptor, Marshall Wood. The presentation to the city was 
made the occasion of a public holiday. The Governor 
General, Earl Dufferin, formally unveiled the work, having 
travelled from Ottawa specially for that purpose. In the 
course of his lordship’s remarks, he paid a high compliment to 
the loyalty of the citizens, as evinced by the erection of such 
a monument to their Queen, and expressed bis belief that the 
future condition of the Dominion would be one of continued 


prosperity. The following description of the statue is from 
the Montreal Jerald : 


“The figure itself is about ten feet in height, and cast in 
the finest Florentine bronze, draped in a classic robe, standing 
firmly upon the right leg, the left: slightly in advance, bear'ng 
in the left hand a wreath typical of the power of ennobling, 
in the right the sceptre. We have a statue bearing every 
lineament of royal grandeur, and we must say that the distin- 
guished sculptor, Marshall Wood, true to the academic school 
in which he studied, and for which we are indebted for those 
two exqnisite creations and masterpieces—* The Daphne’ and 
‘The Song of the Shirt,—with which his fame is chiefly 
associated, has here succeeded in the most difficult problem of 
his art, viz.: The idealization of the living form, without 
lusing that identity established by personal acquaintance and 
protracted intercourse, and by a dexterous blending of the 
modern with the antique in the drapery of the figure, and a 
skilfal union in the figure itself of the salient phases in the life 
ef Victoria. He has combined the real with the ideal most 
exquisitely. We look at this statue, and we cannot mistake 
its story or what it is meant to convey. There stands the 
Queen, as vividly and powerfully before us as if we were on 
bended knee in the celebrated gallery. At the first rapid 
glance we naturally take in the crowned head of the noble 
figure, and there stands in all her glory the fair Queen whose 
efligy was first coined just thirty-six years ago. Continuing to 
gaze and gradually realizing a most superb bust, the mariied 
Queen dawns upon us in all the suggestive grandeur of fully 
developed womanhood, as we have all known and loved and 
esteemed her since 1837, Still gazing and thinking, the eye 
avd mind gradually receive the whole status, and the great 
and glorious Queen of the British empire stands revealed to 
ns in all her crowned and sceptred stateliness, modesty breath- 
ing from her visage, womanliness from her form, and majesty 
incarnate and palpable in the fout ensemble of the verified. 11 | 
is truly a beantiful and dignified creation, a fitting tribute to 

»ne whose virtues shine most resplendently, and whose 
example as a wife and mother have earned the unqualified 
admiration of the whole of the civilized world. We are not 
wont in these sober colamns to utter rhapsodies in favor of | 
anybody or anything; but a gem of art such as this deserves | 
more than mere casual praise, and we trust that it may give a 
spur of aspiration to our native artists, and really be regarded 


a- an ‘art model,’ ’ 








We may say that Marshall Wood is now in this city en route 
for Australia, where he is going to witness the inav,:nration of 
another testimony on the part of the colonists, of their love 
and affection for their Queen. Mr, Woud has on exhibition at 
his studio, 103 East 15th street, his well known Daphna, as 
also a Hebe, a Psyche, and a Musidora, and they will repay a 
visit to Mr. Wood. We believe the sculptor had the Psyche 
in clay for six years before he allowed it to take the more solid 
and enduring form in marble, 








THE LEGEND OF THE HOLLY TREE. 
BY FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
L—PARTING. 


“ Farewell, dear Lilias, yet one more farewell, 
In happy peace and maiden sweetness dwell 
For a shortspace. Yet, oh, that wateh to thee 
Bears not the bitterness it brings to me! 

Nor would I have it otherwise. Full fain 

Am I to welcome tempest, cloud, and rain, 

So thou art sheltered, J can meet the storm, 

Unshakea, that would crush that fragile form. 

Meanwhile, whatever doubts or shadows be, 

Let no one step between my love and thee !” 
“None shall,” she answered; “nought can 

between 

My love and thine!” and gaily smiled serene. 

Tender and warm his kisses on her cheek, 

So fond they scarcely need his words to speak. 

So, proudly sheltering, doth bis arm enfold 

Her graceful slightness in its stronger hold. 

“ But must we part,” she murmured, through her tears, 

“ For aching weeks, and months, perhaps for years ? 
Stay, darling, stay! Let others seek for wealth, 
What shall we care, while blessed with love and 

health ? 
Love, that can make the poorest lot divine, 
Yet cannot make the jewelled crown to shine!” 

“ Yet,” suid he, gravely smiling, “ there’s a gem 
That doth not always grace a diadem, 

Nor shine in leve’ssweet rose-wreath, and that yet 
Is the bright star of honor,—there we set 

Our hopes, our loves, our lives; and if o’ercast 
Hope, love, and life alike are lost and past! 

My honor, dearest, points my way, and thou 

Wilt be the last to keep and hinder now.” 

She heard, and in her heart the last hope died. 
Yet, woman-like, still closer to his side 

She clung, and murmured ,“ Nay, then, let it be 
Thy honor shall be dear as thou to me. 

Farewell, best, dearest, till again we meet 

Life’s cup to me will never more be swect !” 

The ancient holly heard their plighted vows, 
That aged tree, beneath whose spreading boughs, 
The merry thrushes built their cunning nest, 
Whose coral manchets pleaseé their fancy best. 
Its dull green branches, midst their varnished sheen 
Full many a course of love and life had seen. 


Il.—THE WATCHING. 


Since then, the months, with sunshine and with snow, 
Had decked the aged holly twice, and now 
Twice has but brought unto the aged tree 
A wider growth,—a larger majesty ! 
Within its vast circumference of shade, 
Three separate thrush families have made 
Their home,—and on its polished berries red, 
Their hungry, gaping, nestlings will have fed ; 
And one light step circled its growing bound, 
Sunshine or shade it trod its measure round 
About its varnished, thorny spikes, her way, 
Paced till last month,—and since that fatat day, 
Thrushes and finches, bold with quiet, dared 
To feed their hungry broods—unseen, unscared. 
Yet is their solitude disturbed again 
By a pale sufferer, wan with care and pain, 

ho crept up to the shining holly tree, 
So gently, c’en the timid birds could see 
They had no nced to fly her gentle way. 
So they became her gossips from that day ! 
To her they chirped, in oat arn faint and low, 
The cares that vexed their birdy bosoms so. 
And she repaid them. Unto them she told 
The love that made her paradise of old. 
For, to her sore and aching lonely mind, 
They filled the space of nearer humankind ; 
Only that, to her saddened heart, their lays 
Were but dim echoes of departed days. 
For he was dead, and she would have them mourn 
For joys that to her heart could ne’er return. 
But they chirped “ Hope,” and the old holly-tree 
Set out its glittering leaves, and seemed to be 
Decked out for Christmas revel, as it shed 
Its coral beads upon her graceful head. 
While Christmas bells upon the cold, clear air 
Rang out. “ Alas!” she whispered, “ everywhere 
Are Christmas meetings, and its joys outpoured. 
Mine, but the broken heart, and vacant board ! 
The snow above his grave lies soft and deep, 
Too far away for me to watch and weep 
Above it. Yet, beyond the quiet stars, 
He watches me,—beyond those cloudy bars. 
Ere very long, his eager steps shall wait 
To greet my coming at the Golden Gate !” 
With a calm smile she left the trysting-place, 
A tender resignation in her face ; 
And sought the place of peace, where all lay down 
Their works, and rest—the monarch and the clown! 


IIl.— MEETING, 


The holly-tree had added one more ring 
Unto its placid bole, and everything 
Was as of old, save that snow fleeces soft 
Lap on the varnished leaves, and bowed them oft. 
The fledgling thrushes long had learned to soar, 
And left the nest they loved nor needed more. 
The old birds still might haunt the self-same bough, 
The young ones sought a newer shelter now ; 
And sought its coral beads no more. To new 
And undiscovered fairer lands they flew. 
Yet though its boughs were musical no more, 
With the sweet chirps ard songs they learned of yore; 
A dearer, holier music, uttered now, 
A holier song ’neath the old holly bough ! 
“ Darling, what ages seem to me have past 
Since ’neath the holly-tree we parted last!” 
“ Dear, what a true remembrancer shall be 
Of mercies deep, our dear old holly-tree !— 
A living memory to you and me!” 
“ Love, God has spared me to your prayers and tears, 
To be yourshelter for these coming years.” 
“ Dear, | can scarce believe He gives again 
So great a gift, after such bitter pain !” 
“ Oh, sweet, the tender Father knoweth best, 
And He will give us both His peace and rest !” 


The Christmas bells upon the frosty morn 
Ring 4 new hope, and a young joy new-born; 


come 








And to two grateful hearts they whisper deep, 
| “ Your high resolves and earnest promise keep ?” 

Meanwhile the holly-tree in pride uprears 

Its coral chaplets, and its prickly spears ; 

While the old thrushes chirp, and seem to say, 
“ May the All-father bless our feast to-day !” 
|—Bow Bills Annual. 


——__>__————_- 


THE RECENT COMETARY AND METEORIC 
DISPLAY. 


The telegraphic announcement, on the 26th ult., that the 

New Haven observers had just seen about two hundred and 
fifty shooting stars, is the first report of the annual meteoric 
display in November. Tie numerous and nomadic systems 
of meteoric bodies which, astronomers tell us, rush wildly 
‘around the sun, and athwart the orbital paths of the great 
| planets, are by no means of that “ obedient family” which 
| Copernicus recognized in the solar system. The November 
| meteors are unrivaled for the visible and splendid downpour 
{of stars upon the upper surface of the earth’s atmosphere. 
If we take the average weight of the November meteors, as 
partly determined by the late researches of Prof. Alexander 
Herschel, at only afew grains, remembering that, as they 
enter our aerial envelope, they are set on fire and consumed 
by the heat generated through the resistance offered by the 
compressed air, it is clear that they are harmless iu the earth’s 
track. If we apply the same test to the August meteors, and 
to the immense swarms which outlie and occasionally obtrude 
upon the earth’s orbit, the conclusion is different. The 
weight of the meteors of August 10, 1863, which equaled in 
| brilliancy the planets Venus and Jupiter, was computed by 
| the same astronomer to be not less than six and a half pounds. 
|The mass of those which actually sound the depths of our 
aerial ocean and stiike the earth is considerably greater. 
The iron stone discovered in Siberia weighed about two 
thousand pounds. The eminent physicist, Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, has collected full data vf six of these stones in the 
Mexican Desert, varying from four thousand pounds to five 
and six tons. So far, astronomers have been able to give no 
}account of the origin and probable laws of these celestial 
wanderers, except that many of them are associated with 
comets. The New Haven telegram states that the shooting 
stars just seen there were probably fragments of Biela’s comet. 
The brilliancy of the meteor system seems dependent upon 
the magnitude of the particular comet of which it is a cosmi- 
cal companion. Biela’s comet, discovered in Austria on the 
27th of February, 1826, is acomparative pigmy in the star- 
world, and, in 1846, when it was under the lenses of many 
telescopes, suddenly, on the night of the 13th of January, 
was split in twain, each part forming a head and coma and a 
small nucleus of its own. Strange to say, however, when 
the year 1852 brought the time for its reappearance, the 
dissevered members of the meteor had become reunited, and 
| were both clearly visible in one telescope. The orbit of this 
| comet very nearly intersects that of the earth on the 30th of 
November, and, we presume, this is the ground upon which 
the New Haven scientists report the meteoric shower as pro- 
bably fragments of it. The most eminent astronomer of our 
decade, the lamented Sir John Herscbel predicted some years 
ago that if ever the earth is to he swallowed up by a cometary 
body, or to swallow it up, it will be on or about the 30th of 
November. 

It has been suggested that the whole solar domain is alive 
with meteors, and, to judge of their number by the few 
thousands annually seen to furrow our nightly skies is like 
judging the number of rain-drops which fall in a shower by 
those which pattered on our heads. Certainly, we fail to see 
thousands that perform their glittering evolutions above our 
heads, and which are concealed by the cloud-canopy. 

The subject suggests new and far more extensive investi- 
gations in spectroscopic astronomy and in solar researches 
To this end, the long-standing project of a physical or solar 
observatory seems best adapted; and, until the mighty 
interstellar and cosmical agencies are more fully explored, it is 
impossible to hope for advance in our knowledge of the 
nearer, practical science of our own physical and atmospheric 
conditions. The plan for a physical observatory, such as we 
suppose would meet the necessities of science, has already 
been presented by the distinguished Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute.—N. Y. Times. 

———_~.——_—_—-_ 


PAULINE LUCCA. 


The history and career of Mile. Pauline Lucca is some- 
what singular. She was born at Vienna in 1840, and is 
the daughter of humble but worthy parents, who, on 
account of reduced circumstances, were unable to educate 
either herself or their other children. A professional 
singer, named Erl, who accidentally discovered that she 
possessed a most promising voice, very generously under- 
took to give her instruction. When only fifteen years of age 
she obtained an engagement at the Karinther-Tor Theatre at 
Vienna, and assisted in the Sunday services at the Karl 
Kirche. At the latter place the unavoidable absence of 4 
leading vocalist, in 1856, gave the youthful aspirant an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing herself, and tae sensation she created 
| was So great that means were devised by the principal musi- 
| cians in Vienna to enable her to complete her training. Her 
improvement was rapid and decided, and having accepted an 
engagement to sing Italian parts at the Olmutz Theatre, she 
appeared in September, 1859, for the first time, as Elvira in 
Verdi’s “ Ernani,” with such success that brilliant offers were 
immediately made her from many parts of Germany. She 
| preferred, however, to renew her engagement at Olmutz, 
{during which she met with an adventure that tended very 
| considerably to increase her popularity. Having been insulted 
by a female artiste of the sume ‘heatre, she at once informed 
the manager that unless she received an ample apology 
| nothing should induce her to appear again at Olmutz. That 
gentleman having threatened her with imprisonment, upon 
the terms of his contract, if she persisted in her resolution, 
she deliberately walked to the citadel, gave herself up, and 
remained in durance for four-and-twenty hours. The zommo- 
| tion this conduct occasioned induced the manager to use his 
‘influence with the offending lady to submit to Mile. Lucca’s 
demanJ. On leaving her prison she at once terminated her 
engagement at Olmutz, and proceeded to Prague, where, iD 
March, 1860, she appeared as Valentine in the “ Huguenots,” 
| and in “ Norma,” and at once secured the patronage of Prin- 
‘cess Colloredo, sister of the Governor, Count Ciam-Gallas, 
etc. Shortly before her appearance at Prague, Meyerbeer, 
| who, as the director of the Berlin Hof-opera Theatre, was at 
| that time seeking for a prima donna competent to fill the 
| part of the heroine in his last work, “ L’Africaine,” had his 
| attention directed to this rising star. The youth and genius 
of the young artiste, being just what Meyerbeer had long 
| Tooked for in vain, induced him to secure her services for 
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three years at Berlin, where he gave her the advantage of his 
advice and tuition. In that capital Mile. Lucca met with her 
usual success, which so rapidly increased that an engagement | 
was offered her at the Imperial Academy of Music at Paris. 
This she refused, notwithstanding the urgent entreaty of her 
gifted friend and teacher that she should accept it. At his 
instigation, however, she entered into an arrangement with 
Mr. F. Gye to appear at the Royal Italian Opera in 1863, and 
carried all before her. Becoming dissatisfied with the terms 
of her engagement, she suddenly left London, assigning as a 
reason for her singular conduct, that “the Themes did not 
agree with her.” On the production of Meyerbeer’s “ L’ Afri- 
caine” at Covent Garden in 1865, she was induced to return, 
and has since shared the honers cf that establishment with 
Mme. Patti. In November, 1865, she became the wife of 
Baron von Rohder—who was severely wounded at the open- 
ing of the recent Franco-German war—and is still the jrima 
donna assoluta of the Berlin Hof-opers. Theatre, dividing her 
time between that capital and London.—Tinsley’s Magazine. 


—_— 
LAWYERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Commons may, therefore, fairly be said to be 
the avenue through which all the more brilliant, figures of the 
English bar pass on to success and distinction. The steady, 
solid men remain outside, and rise, when they do rise, by the 
patient drudgery of the courts. There are many instances of 
men almost totally unknown to tae public in general being 
made judges, simply because of their undoubted soundness 
and merit aslawyers. But the men whom the public admire 
and care to read about are the lawyers who have made a 
name in Parliament. Of course this system has its defects. 
It frequently places on the judicial bench a man who has 
really to learn his law when he gets there. In one case, 
which was recently very prominent, it made a judge of a 
bold and clever adventurer who knew, when he was thus 
suddenly elevated, as little of law as he did of morals. I 
have no hesitation in saying that I allude to the Irish judge, 
Mr. Justice Keogh. Nobody could deny that when Keogh 
was made a judge, after a brief and brilliant Parliamentary 
career, his knowledge of law was extremely scanty, while his 
character may fairly be called infamous. The public opinion 
of his own country at first looked on his elevation to the 
bench as one might regard some brutal practical joke. The 
system of electing judges is, to my mind, quite indefensible ; 
but it must be owned that no brish community, however 
reckless or Gebased, would have then thought of electing 
such a man as Keogh to ibe bench of justice. Since then it 
is undeniable that he has studied law and retrieved his cha- 
racter to some extent (I don’t enter at all into the recent 
controversy about him and the Galway priests), but it is evi- 
dent that there must be something defective in a system 
which made such an appointment at such a time not only 
possible but almost inevitable. 

On the whole, however, the system, like almost every other 
anomaly in English political life, works much better than 
might have been expected. It has, at all events, the advan- 
tage for my present purpose, that it brings out into strong 
relief and upon the same arena a succession of striking and 
brilliant figures, each of them half advocate, half politician. 
The lawyer in Parliament somehow hardly ever rises to the 
level of statesmanship. During a great debate several years 
ago, whee some of the ablest lawyers in the House of Com- 
mons had spoken in succession, and spoken their best, the 
late Sir James Graham began a speech by expressing a hope 
that the House had at last got out of the region of Nisi Prius, 
and a very cordial burst of applause showed that the Com- 
mons in general shared the hope, and were weary of clever 
legal casuistry applied te a broad political question. I can- 
not remember any lawyer in Parliament who could, except 
on the very rarest occasions, rise above the level of Nisi 
Prius. Lord Cairns, perhaps, is the nearest approach to a 
statesman we have had in a lawyer for many years; and even 
he, during all the Alabama discussions in the House of Lords, 
last session, treated the whole question in the most rigidly 
lawyerlike sense. He argued on the controversy of two great 
nalions as if be were Mr. Perker and the other parties were 
Dodson and Fogg. It was magnificent pettifogging, but it 
was pettifogging none the less. “Half a dozen sentences from 
the clear, broad, political common sense of the unbrilliant 
Lord Derby teuched the heart of the question in a manner 
which the shrewd logic of the keen lawyer and eloquent 
speaker wholly failed to do.—Justin McCarthy, in Galary. 

a 
CAN THE STATURE BE IN ANY WAY AFFECTED 
BY THE WILL? 


It is written that ‘‘no man by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature ;” but if there be any truth in the 
following extracts from Babbage’s ‘‘ Passages in the Life of 
a Philosopher,” it appears that man can, at all events, 
voluntarily deduct nearly an equivalent amount from his 
height. At the opening of chapter eighteen of the work 
just cited Mr. Babbage makes the following statement re- 
specting the celebrated thief-taker Vidocq, with whom he 
had an interview: ‘‘He had a very remarkable yower, 
which he was so good as to exhibit to me. It consisted 
in altering his height to about an inch and a half less than 
his ordinary height. He threw over his shoulders a cloak, 
in which he walked round the room. It did not touch the 
floor in any part, and was, I should say, about an inch and 
a half above it. He then altered his height, and took the 
same walk. ‘The cloak then touched the floor, and lay up- 
on it in some part or other during the whole walk. He 
then stood still, and altered his height alternately several 
times to about the same.amount, I inquired whether the 
altered height, if sustained for several hours, produced 
fatigue. He replied that it did not, and that he had often 
used it for a whole day without any additional fatigue. 
He remarked that he had found this gift very useful as a 
disgnise. I asked whether any medical man had examined 
the question, but it did not appear that any satisfactory 
explanation had been arrived at.” Now if this had been the 
statement of an unscientific person, or one whose powers 
of observation were presumedly untrained, it might be put 
aside unheeded; but, coming, as it does, from one very 
unlikely to jump to conclusions, it seems to merit some 
degree of attention. This, then, being granted, the ques- 
tion arises, how can we account anatomically for this snort- 
ening in height? Of this the solution does not appear to 
be very clear The only way in which an individual could 
alter his height would be either by adopting a stoop of his 
neck and shoulders, or by bending his kuees, and flexing 
his thighs upon his pelvis, or lastly, by actually shortening 
his vertebral column. ‘The two first may be disregarded, 
as they would be pretty evident, even if a cloak were worn, 
and, if employed by Vidocq, would scarcely have aroused 
the curiosity and wonder of Mr. Babbage. The last only, 





namely, a voluntary shortening of the vertebral column, | sold in sets, they are of cheap or costly material, and may be 
remains then to be considered. There seems to be a general | of elaborate or plain designs, but always, and without fail, 


impression, both among doctors and the laity, so called— 
though it is difficult to discover any definite and concrete 


| they are better adapted to look at than to sit upon. For some 
| reason—occult to the ordinary mind—these chairs are so 


expression of it in the text-books—that, by virtue of the | made as to require a certain amount of physical effort on the 


compressibility of the intervertebral fibro-cartilaginous discs, | part of those sitting in them. There is no such a thing 
the stature of a man when he goes to bed is shorter than | resigning one’s self to their support—it was not intended and 


when he gets out of it, the amount of shortening varying 
according as the individual dangles a cane on the street, or 
is employed somewhat more actively as a porter at the docks 
— Nature. 
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WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. 


Will-o’-the-wisp has sometimes been set down as a rank 





impostor, but despite the anathema hurled against this lumi- | 


nous vagabond, the “ mad fire” still flickers his brief hours of 
existence over marsh and fen. One fine Summer evening, as 
two geatlemen were passing a large reedy pool near Dunooa, 
in Argyleshire, they were startled. by seeing “several lights 
flitting across the surface of the pond, from one sedgy part of 
it to another. The lights were precisely like the light of a 
common candle, not larger and not smaller; and they ap- 
peared to leap from place to place, and then vanish, just as 
if one threw a candle across the pond and it fell into the 
water.” This is the true will-o’-the-wisp—the normal uppear- 
ance of the fiery madcap whose pranks have figured in many 
arustic story. But there are other forms of the same pheno- 
menon—lambent flames, which remain steady above certain 
spots, but which cither disappear when approached, or which, 
more curiously, recede as the beholder pursues them. Of 
this kind was the light seen several times by M. Beceari and 
a friend of his, on the stony bank~ of the Rio Verde, ten miles 
south of Bologna. It appeared as a rectangular body of light, 
about a foot in length, hovering about two feet above the 
stones. Its radiance was so strong, that he could plainly see 
by it the water of the river, and a part of the neighboring 
hedge; but the light became paler as he approached, and 
vanished when he reached the spot. Again, as regards the 
lambent flames of the Pietra Mala, likewise on the road be- 
tween Florence and Bologna, Sir Roundell Palmer bears 
witness, that “ he saw the flames issuing from the ground (in 
a common ploughed field) over a space of no great extent ;” 
but in this case the flames did not vanish at his approach, for 
he “lighted sticks, eic., at them.” Such a witness is un- 
impeachable. Doubtless the great lawyer mentally subjected 
the strange light to a rigorous cross-examination, and cited 
great authorities against its existence; but even he could not 
resist the evidence of its reality, furnished by the combustion 
of the sticks which he exposed to its influence. The vanish- 
ing of some of those lights when approached, and the reced- 
ence of others, are curious facts not yet explained. Mr. 
Blessun was sorely tried by a fugitive light of this sort, in the 
valley of Gorbitz; but he was not to be beaten, and, by re- 
maining some days near the spot, he at length succeeded in 
lighting a piece of paper at the fugitive flame.—Belgravia, 


llieetincattitin 
« PROGRESS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


A retrospect of half a century in any art or science, in these 
days of rapid advance, gives usa striking indication of the rate 
at which it is progressing, and the life that is in it. While, 
however, the gain may be patent to the initiated, the public, 
lacking any special knowledge of the sealed arts such as medi- 
cine and surgery, of which we are about to treat, although 
profiting by the general advance, can only estimate its progress 
generally. It is our purpose in the following article to point 
out, step by step, the triumphs of the curative art during the 
active professional life of many of the present workers, in the 
great art of saving human life and of alleviating suffering. It 
cannot be denied that as regards medicine, previous to that 
date, our methods of inquiry into the nature and progress of 
disease were very limited and defective. ‘The physician, who 
had to deal with organs concealed from the observation of the 
senses, groped, comparatively speaking, in the dark. Our 
wonder is, indeed, that treating maladies empirically, as they 
were: obliged to do, they succeeded in even ameliorating 
diseased conditions, much less in repairing or curing them, as 
we kuow they occasionally did, Experience, unless it is 
founded on exact knowledge, where such a delicate machine 
as the human frame is concerned, is, indeed, of but little avail ; 
and what intimate knowledge, we may ask, had our fathers of 
the minute structure of the human frame? or, what aids had 
they to help them in diagnosing the condition of a part when 
in a state of disease? Ask an engineer to give an explanation 
of the defective working of some complicated machine, placed 
in some closed and impervious cavity, and you ask the same 
seemingly unanswerable question that was put to the physi- 
cian ot the past century touching the human machine, a 
thousand times more delicate end complicated than anything 
that has been framed by human hands. Bebind the chest and 
abdominal! walls lay the whole mystery of life, with whose 
faulty working our fathers could do but little more than guess 
at; for wanting the special arms of precision, with which we 
are now furnished, they could only work blindly in the dark, 
and get at the truth My post-mortem knowledge. Let us 
imagine the modern physician deprived of the tools he 
familiarly uses to diagnose the conditions of a part—the 
stethoscope, for instance. How utterly lost he would be; the 
heart and the lungs, the organs by which our breath and blood 
circulate, would be to him as a closed book. All the delicate 
gradations of sound, by which he knows as clearly as though 
he saw with bis eyes the exact departure of these organs from 
their normal condition and from their healthy fanction, would 
be to him as though they had never existed. ‘lhe surgeon 
equally was at a loss to discriminate the nature of pulsating 
tumors, and the condition of disease in arteries. The laryn- 
yoscope, again, enables the eye to penetrate down the larynx, 
and by the speculum insight is given into the uterus. By the 
still more wonderful aid to science given by the ophthalmos- 
cope, we may be said to enter the very brain, and sce, as it 
were, on an index, the condition of the cerebral nerves and 
outer cranial circulation.—Hdinburgh Review. 
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THE CHAIRS OF SOCIETY. 
Somewhere in his “ Dunciad,” Pope speaks of being 
“ Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair,” 
but we may feel quite certain that at the time at which he 
made the remark the poet was not visiting in a parlor fur- 
nished as many modern parlors are. Not that our company 
rooms. are destitute of elaborately cushioned and spacious 
seats, but these are generally for show, for occasional use by 
the family, or for the ease of some favored guest. Even ata 
little evening gathering it seldom happens that all the com- 
pany can drop into easy fauteuiis, or sofas. The seats that 
the majority of the party must occupy are those instruments 








of torture generally known as “ reception chairs.” These are 


as 


‘is impossible. On such a chair one must be a little indepen- 
}dent. He must support bis back, or he mast balance himself, 
}or he must do something for himself—it will not do todepend 
jupon the chair, The back of the chairs are gene 

rally bitter enemies of ease, as much so, in their way, as 
| hair-cloth shirts or pebbles in the shoes. They have either a 
}carved ornament which irritates one’s lhimbar vertebree, or a 
|cross-bar which cuts into the dorsal portion of his spine, or 
| knobs which indent his shoulder-blades, or vertical or diago 

}nal rods which render him miserable ail over his back. And 
| the seats are always too small or too hard or tou peaked or 
too slippery to allow of any considerations of comfort. And 
yet these are the chairs which we purchase expressly for our 
company ! 

Is it not possible that a set of chairs may be tasteful and 
graceful and appropriate to the furnishing of a parlor, and 
yet have comfortable backs and seats suitable to sit upon ? 

But if the chairs were easier people might stay too long! 
After all there is something in this consideration, which may 
be at the bottom of the whole matter.—Seridne?’s. 


iitakcins 
SAINT ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 


The annual dinner of the St. Andrew’s Society of the City 
of New York, took place on Saturday evening last, at Del 
monico’s. The dining-room was gracefully draped with 
Scottish and American flags bearing appropriate devices, and 
several full-grown thistles, specially imported from Scotland 
for the occasion, attracted a good deal of attention and inter 
est. Mr. James Moir, President of the Society, occupied the 
chair. On his right sat Mr. John E. Dale, President of the St. 
George’s Society; Mr. McDonagh, of the St. Nicholas So- 
ciety; Rev. Dr. McLeod, Mr. Wm. F. Havemeyer, Mayor 
elect, and Mr. James M. Morrison. On his left sat Judge 
Brady, President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ; Mr. E. 
C. Cowdin, President of the New England Society ; Kev Dr. 
Taylor, Broadway Tabernacle; Dr. Vanderpoel, Dr. R. K. 
Colville, etc. The members of the Society, to the number of 
about 160, occupied seats in the body of the ball. The first 
toast given, “The day and #’ wha honor it,” was responded 
to by the Chairman. Song, “ Scots wha hae.” * The Queen” 
was also responded to by Mr. Moir. La respondins to the 
toast, “ The President of the United States,” the President 
said that though politics were excluded from their mectings, 
they always received with enthusiasm the toast of the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States, (applause,) and they should 
not be unmindful that during the present Administration 
peace and prosperity reigned within their borders. The 
Alabama and all other questions were amicably settled, and, 
wishing that the Stars and Stripes and Union Jack would 
ever wave in friendship, the toast was drunk with applause 
The “ Land o’ Cakes” was responded to by Mr. Brand. The 
toast “ The land we live in” was spoken to by Mr. Wm. F. 
Havemeyer, in a happy address, in which he paid a high 
compliment to the perseverance, integrity, and thrift of the 
Scottish character. Judge Brady replied to the toast “ Our 
Sister Societies” in a very humorous speech, in which he re 
minded the assemblage that the City of New York was ruled 
by the sons of St. Patrick, and that all others were permitted 
to live in it only by suflerance. Mr. John E. Dale also briefly 
spoke to the same toast. The following were then proposed, 
“The Literature of Scotland,’ Mr. Watson; “ Our Dis- 
tinguished Guests,” Mr. Moir; “ Our New Members,” Mr. J. 
Paton, Jr.; “ Our ex-Presidents,” Mr. King; “ llonest Men 
and Bonnie Lasses,” A. Taylor, Jr., etc. The festivities ter 
minated before midnight. 
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FACTS AND FANCLES 

Foley—‘‘the first sculptor in Europe”—has orders enongh 
on hand to last him a life time, If the Lrish residents in New 
York intend, as has been intimated, erecting a staiue to 
O’Connell in Central Park, they ought to yive the order to 
O'Connell’s and their countryman, Foley, be it remembered, 
has in hand a statue of O'Connell for the city of Dublin, 

“The National Encyclopedia,” by L. Colange, LL.D., is at 
its seventh number—*‘ Equi brist” to ‘* Gallia.” ‘The inport- 
ance attached to this work may be yathered from the fact that 
a company—the ‘‘ National Encyclopedia Publishing Co,”— 
was organised, it would seem, expressly to got the work out. 
The well known term ‘ Finian” we find traced to * Fioun 
McCoul, son-in-law of King Cormac, 213-253 A.D.” Certainly 
the origin is antique enough. 

The reason, doubtless, that Uncle Daniel o:dered the new 
*butes” was that he did not want the ‘ Bulls” to further tread 
on his ‘‘ Bear” feet. 

Scribner, Armstrong and Co, caution the whole world against 
bogus books describing Stanley’s trip of search. Mr. Stanley, 
too, pronounces a book published in Chicago as being made 
up from old sources without an original line from him. 

The New York Mutual Life Insurance Company has reduced 
its rate of preminm, and the act has raised a cry against the 
company. ‘The Mutual is the custodian of some fifty millions 
of money, aud we knew for some time that they contemplated 
some scheme to lighten their load. Certainly this modo will 
be acceptable to the policy-holders, who ought not to be taxed 
unnecessarily. But the outside Companics are in arms against 
the reduction, for the Mutual with its immense business can 
be managed on a per centage of expenses and outlay that 
would be ruinous to mauy of the smaller corporations, 

Mr. A. Jones, architect, of Piainficld, N.J., in 2 communica- 
tion to the 7'ribune on Five-Proof Constractions, remarks that 
‘*the practice of facing buildings with stone on edge hooked 
to an unbonded brick wall is one of the most vicious offsprings 
of sham architecture. All stone, even granite, should be laud 
in its natural position, and the blocks should be of such 
dimensions that the bed shall be always larger than the face, 
Although large blocks of stone may appear massive, they muke 
weaker walls and are less able tu resist pressure than stones of 
proper sizes well bonded, A circvlar doorway or window cut 
through a solid stone has no comparison in strength to the 
arch, and the operation is as unskillful as itis usarchitectural 
and unworthy of its purpose. ‘There is no elasticity in stone, 
and when pierced or laid sidewise it gives nway wader pressure 
with all its dependents where an area would not bo at all liable, 
Hence the evil results of abolishing arches over lintels, whether 
of wood, stone, or iron.” “ 

Mr. H. M. Stanley delivered the first of his series of lectures, 
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THE ALBION. 
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asmall, but highly intelligent and cultured, audience. His 
opening discourse was chiefly geographical, and served more 
as an introducrion to the story of kis adventures which is to 
follow in subsequent lectures. 


According to the St. Petersburg Wjedomosti, there is at 
present as great a deficiency of officers in the Russian Navy as 
in the army. The number of naval officers and cadets now 
required to fill up the various complements is said to be nearly 
500. 

The ladies of Montreal had a second meeting among them- 
selves to consult over the whole perplexing question of ser- 
vantgalism. In a very sensible spirit they came to the conclu- 
sion that it was very much a question of supply and demand, 
and that those who wish for such accommodation must pay 
for it correspondingly. 

It is stated by the Paris Liberte that smuggling has greatly 
increased in the north of France, and that the Government is 
taking measures against it. 

The advices from Benlin state that, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, the constitution of new companies still goes on, and that 
fresh concoctions are advertised daily. ‘There was enother rise 
in mining shares last week, some advancing 15 to 20 per cent. 
Landed property continues in great demand at the most 
extravagant prices. To give Berlin still more the appearance 
of a great capital, it is proposed to make a railway traversing 
the city above the houses. 

An odd misprint in an exchange mentions as one of the 
honored dead of Westminster Abbey, ‘‘ Bare Ben Jackson.’ 
The costs of trying 23,000 of the French Communists have 
been 14,589,021 francs. 

Upwards of $1,500,000 is the average annual sum paid in 
Great Britain for foreign artificial flowers. 

A large fire has occurred at Auckland, New Zealand, destroy- 
ing buildings and other property to the amount of $250,000. 

A novel claim has been before the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners. A rector claimed compensation for the labor of 
fifty-four tenants on his glebe, whose services he was entitled 
to demand ‘or four days in each year. He threatened to evict 
a tenant who once refused, and the tenant yielded. Theclaim 
was allowed. 

The woney-order business of the Post-office Department has 
grown toa great magnitude. During the year ending June, 
20th, 1872, it exceeded $98,000,000. Of this sum, sent in small 
remittances, none exceeding $40, and the average not exceed- 
ing $20, little or none was lost. 

There is a story going the rounds that M. Thiers’ tailor sent 
him a dressing-gown some inches too long. Madame Thiers, 
her sister, and a lady friend were present at the trying-on, and 
noted the number of inches necessary to shorten it. All three 
ladies, severally and unknown to each other, effected the 
alteration, and when the Head of the State next essayed it he 
found it had been improved Into a jacket. 


Sir Sidney Waterlow, the new Lord Mayor of London, began 
life as an apprentice in a printing office, went to Paris to seek 
work as a compositor, and was for some time employed at 
Galignani’s. Then he returned to London, and joined his 
father and brother in a little shop, which gradually grew into 
a huge and wealthy establishment. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

All the stokers employed by four or five of the largest gas 
companies in London have struck work, ostensibly because 
two of their number were unjustly discharged. The directors 
of the companies warn the public to use as little gas as possi- 
ble until the trouble is ended.—A later despatch says that five 
hundred of the stokers who are on a strike have been sum- 
mored to appear before a police court, some of them being 
charged with conspiracy. ‘The absence of gas is severely felt 
throughout London, and the price of candles has advanced. 


Parliament has been further prorogued until the 6th of 
February. 


Tha trial of the suit of Hepworth Dixon against the pro- 
prietors of the Pull Mall Gazetie, to recover damages for alleged 
libel, has been brought to aconclusion. The jury awarded 
the plaintiff damages to the amount of one farthing. 

The Rev. J. N. Dalton, M.A. of Clare College, Cambridge, 
has been appointed tutor to the young Princes Albert Victor 
and George of Wales. Mr. Dalton graduated B.A. in 1863, 
when he obtained a third class in the classical tripos. In the 
following year he obtained a first-class in theological honors, 
a Crosse Scholarship, and a Scholefield prize. 


The London Gazette of the 8th ult. announces the appoint- 
ment of Sir George Bowen, Governor of New Zealand, to be 
Governor of Victoria, in succession to Lord Canterbury, whose 
term of office has expired. Sir James Fergusson, Governor of 
South Australia, is to be Governor of New Zealand, in succes- 
sion to Sir George Bowen. 


Mr. Justice Hannen has been appointed to succeed Lord 
Penzance as Judge Ordinary of the Divorce and Probate 
Court, and Mr. Archibald has accepted the judgeship thus 
rendered vacant in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Although a 
stuff-gownsman, Mr. Archibald is well known as one of the 
ablest lawyers of Westminster Hall, and until this appoint- 
ment has held the important position familiarly called the 
** Attorney-General’s Devil,” in which he is to be succeeded 
by Mr. C. 8. Bowen. 


Mr. Bright, in declining an invitation to attend the civic 
banquet at Birmingh lately, wrote as follows: “ I am still 
obliged to shun public ‘dinners and tings, and speech 
and must therefore ask your committee to excuse my absence 
I am not the less indebted (o them for their kind remembrance 
of me.” 


The Jap Amb dors visited Norwich on the 8th ult,, 
on the invitation of the Salt Chamber of C ce. The 
were received by some of the leading members of the Cham- 
ber, and conducted to one of the salt mines, into which they 
descended. ‘The mite was illuminated for the occasion, and 
atter the party had examined its chief points of interest, the 
Aubassadors were presented with an address from the salt 
trade. ‘The Burmese Ambassador and his suite have left Eng- 
land for Boulogne, whence they intend proceeding to Paris on 
a visit for a few days, and will afterwards go to Germany. 


The Bishop of Manchester, speaking recently at a soiree of 
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The Emperor of Russia, at his recent visit to the cemetery 
at Sabastopol, where repose the soldiers killed during the siege, 
planted two acavias before the tomb of Prince Michael Gort- 
schakoff and crowned his_bust with flowers. 

A convention has just been signed between the Duke of 
Wellington and the Belgian Government by which the capital 
sum inscribed on the Grand Livre of Public Debt is agreed to 
be converted into a fixed annual income of 80,000 franes. 
This was the sum voted to the ‘‘ Iron Duke” by the Belgians 
after the battle of Waterloo, and which was to be contributed 
to the Duke's heirs fur three generations, 


The Birmingham (Eng.) Post says that Mr. Josiah Mason 
has accepted the offer of the honor of knighthood, which has 
been made to him through Mr. Gladstone. During the past 
few years, Mr. Mason has presented over £2,000,000 to the 
corporation of the aforementioned city for the purpose of 
endowing literary and charitable institutions. 

The Vienna Exhibition is to introd an attractive feature, 
which was forgotten in the great shows of London and Paris, 
namely, the ‘Infants’ Pavilion.” Into this elegantly srranged 
and gigantic nursery, to which all nations are expected to 
contribute, toys from every country on the earth are to be 
collected ; illustrated primers and objects for ‘‘ object-teach- 
ing’ in every tongue are to be gathered. A department of 
physical development is to be made an especial feature, and 
mothers are to be instructed how to prevent the many defor- 
mities which are acquired in tender years. Nursery furniture, 
and food, medicine and clothing for babies will also have 
important departments, and be presided over by men and 
women of large culture and retinement as well as experience 
of little folks, , 

The Popular Science Monthly quotes from the Journal of 
Menta! Science some interesting facts upon a much vexed sub- 
ject. Does the 





Hair turn white 

In « single night ? 
whetherit be from sudden fear, or from some other cause of 
mental disturbance. The writer vouches for the truth of two 
instances—one that of a young man of twenty, whose hair, 
stiff, black, and wiry, turned, in one night, from intense mental 
anxiety, from its natural color to iron-gray; the second case 
was that of a sea captain, who suffered shipwreck, whose hair 
turned gray, and became further blanched when a similar 
disaster occurred a second time. 

The number of parish priests in Russia is about 36,000, of 
deacons 12,441, and of inferior clerics 63,422. 

From the middle of 1862 to the last of June, 1872, the 
Daited States paid Paris the sam of $260,000,000. This amount 
was forwarded in gold, on account of jewelry, laces, silks, 
gloves, crapes, merinos, hats, human hair and miscellaneous 
toilet articles. 

The census of 1870 returned a population of 63,254 Chinese 
within the limits of the United States. That number has now 
been increased to about 90,000. 


A Jesuit has written to his superiors in France that he has 
narrowly escaped death at the hands of an infuriated popula- 
tion in a Chinese town, because they believed that he killed 
and ate young children, 

A letter from Jerusalem says: Laborers working under the 
direction of a distinguished French lady, the Princess de la 
Tour d'Anvergne, have discovered on the Mount of Olives 
near the Church of the Pater, a splendid speci of ient 
mosaic in four colors~-white, red, black and yellow. It is 16 


feet long, but as yet only 6 feet of its width have been un- 
covered. 





railway servants at Manchester on the subject of overwork on 
railways, said that he had asked Mr. Tootal, one of the direc- 
tors of the London and Northwestern Railway, how long the 
company expected one engine-driver to drive his engine with- 
out rest ; and Mr. Tootal had answered that two hours was the 
time. The Bishop thought, however, that the safety of a rail- 
way train depended upon pointsmen even more than upon 
drivers; and if he was perched up in a cabin with about 
twenty-five poin{s in front of him, he was afraid he would be 
very much in the same position as the pointsman of Muddleby 
Junction, of whom a cartoon appeared in Punch a short time 
He considered that four hours was as long a time as a 
poiutsman, while at work, could carry a clear brain. Mr. 
James Bancroft, one of the directors of the London and North- 
western Railway, said that, if his lordship was put into a 





quencies. 


A painful case of sudden death was investigated on Monday, 
the 11th ult., by Mr. Payne the coroner. Mr. Thomas Price 
Davies, a member of a respectable Welsh family at Bangor, 
was articled about two years since to Mr. Williams, of 3 Ser- 
jeants’-inn, and had retained a sleeping apartment in that 
house, making only occasional use of it. On Friday night he 
returned from a two months’ holiday tour in Scotland, was ad- 
mitted by the porter of the inn shortly before midnight, and 
appears to have gone to bed in perfect health. On Saturday 
morning he was found dead in his bed. A post-mortem ex- 
amination showed that the brain and most of the other organs 
were in a perfectly healthy condition, but that the stomach 
was entirely devoid of alimentary sustenance of any kind, and 
the surgeon who made the examination, gave it as his opinion 
that the heart of the deceased was of imperfect power, and 
that the aktsence of any stimulating elements in the stomach 
must have induced a state of syncope from which he never 
rallied. The jury returned a verdict of natural death. 

A woman named Ann Parsons is in custody at Worcester, 
charged with attempting to kill her two children by throwing 
them out of the window. ‘The woman quarrelled with her 
husband a few nights ago, at their lodgings at the Crown Inn, 
Worcester, and the husband struck the wife who was drunk. 
The mother then seized her two children and threw them 
from an upper fidor window into the yard of the house. Both 
were seriously injured, and one child has a broken thigh. 
William Boniface, a stableman, was charged at the Hove 
police-court lately with administering poison to a boy, in re- 
venge, it is believed, for the exposure of some petty delin- 
The poison was put into a jug of beer, and the lad 
became insensible almost immediately. He has since recovy- 
ered, and the prisoner was remanded in order to have the 
beer analysed. 
The charge against Mr. Daniel Rose, late exhibitioner of 
Balliol College, of stealing books from the Oxford Union So- 
ciety, came again before the county magistrates on the 9th 
ult. The defendant did not appear, and his bail was estreated, 
and a warrant was ordered to be issued for his apprehension. 
A shocking outrage was committed in Anglesea on Friday 
evening, the 8th ult. About dusk a tramp named Smith or 
Tom Kelly, well known to the police, came to the front door 
of Presaddfed, near Bodedern, Anglesea, the residence of 
Captain King, a retired army officer, and solicited alms. The 
servant girl told him she had nothing to give him, and the 
man then suddenly struck her a violent blow on the head with 
a bricklayer’s hammer. ‘The girl ran into the parlor where 
Captain King was. The tramp pursued her, and before the 
old gentleman, who is over eighty years of age, could do or 
say anything, he attacked him also in a brutal manner with 
the hammer and struck him on the head. Hearing the cries, 
one of the two other female servants in the house ran into the 
road and shouted ‘*Murder!” and the man then ran away. 
He has, however, since been captured by the police. He 
was, it appears, in the habit of going to Captain King’s house 
to beg, and knew the arrangements of the family. On the 
evening when he committed the assault he had watched his 
opportunity until some men engaged about the premises had 
left. Captain King and the servant, whose state at first was 
precarious, are recovering. 

THE CONTINENT. 
After a long and excited debate on Nov. 29, the Assembly, 
by a vote of 370 Yeas to 334 Nays, approved the resolution 
proposed by Minister Dufaure, providing for the appointment 
of a Committee of Thirty bose duty it shall be toe draw up a 
law regulating public powers, and prescribing the conditions 
of Ministerial responsibility. 
Before the close of the debate, President Thiers eloquently 
addressed the House for an hour and a half. He acknowledged 
the Assembly's sovereign constituent power, condemned So- 
cialist doctrines, and impressively affirmed his belief in God. 
He declared that he remained faithful to the Pact of Bordeaux, 
and claimed that he belonged to no party. He admitted that 
he was personally in favor of a constitutional monarchy, but 








signal-box to work the points, having the power of abstraction 
that he had, he would kill half the passengers in the country. 
Mr. Bancroft held that no man capable of abstraction was fit 
for a pointsman. ‘Those particular railway officials must have 
but one idea and one object. ‘The companies, therefore, 
selected to work the points a particular class of men who were 
capable of pursuing their work longer than any other men 
whatever would be. 

An official announcement has been issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police relative to the increased pay of 
the force. Superintendents will get £50 per annum increase ; 
inspectors 10s. per week ; sergeants 5s. The constables are 
to be formed into three classes. The first to receive 30s, per 
week; second, 27s. per week; and third, 24s, per week. 

The subject of the purchase of the Irish railways by Gov- 
ernment continues to receive a good deal of attention in the 
north of Ireland, A letter from Mr. Gladstone has just been 
received by Mr. W. J. Devlin, chairman of the Cookstown 











town commissioners, in reply to resolutions forwarded from a 
meeting held there on the question. Mr®Gladstone’s secretary 
writes that he is directed to state that ‘her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have undertaken to examine the question of the pur- 
chase of the Irish railways, with the view of making, if possi- 
ble, some proposal to Parliament of a general and satisfactory 
nature. They are, however, unable to give any pledge as to 
the result of their deliberations.” 

A large public meeting was held on the 7th ult. in Cork, to 
start a national subseription for the family of the late Mr. Ma- 
guire, M. P. The personal independence, honesty of purpose, 
and self-sacrificing patriotism of the late ember were warnly 
eulogised by Mr. Shaw, M.P., and Mr. Murphy, M.P., repre- 
senting the Liberals; and Mr. Scott and ‘ir. McMullen on the 
part of the Conservatives; and a hope was expressed that 
Irishmen of all parties would unite in the proposed tribute to 
his memory. A sum of £1,100 was subscribed, including 
several donations of £100. 

An application was made in the Court of Queen's Bench on 
the 14th ult., respecting the trial of the Tichborne claimant 
for perjury. The case stands No. 30 on the list of causes for 
the next sittings after term. and Mr. Hawkins, on the part of 
the prosecution, asked the Lord Chief Justice when he would 
be disposed to appoint a special day for the trial of the case in 
advance of the other causes. In reply to questions put by his 
lordship, Mr. Hawkins said that he feared the case would ex- 
tend over many weeks. The Lord Chief Justice said he 
doubted whether the Common Law Procedure Act applied to 
criminal cases, and whether the Court would sit for more than 
twenty days. The court could not sacrifice the interests of 
other suitors with the view of making arrangements for this 
trial at the next sittings, but if the case were mentioned again 
before the end of the term, they would consider what was the 








best course to pursue. 


added: ‘* The monarchy is impossible. We have a repablic. 
Let us make it conservative.’ He denied any share in the 
political opinions of the Left, and closed with the declaration 
that the duty of the Government was firmness, moderation, 
and impartiality towards all parties. 

The Republique Francaise (newspaper) says that in the 
event of the defeat on the organisation of the committee under 
M. Dufaure’s motion, it is possible that M. Thiers and his sup- 
porters on the Left will withdraw from the Assembly. 

‘The determination on Sunday of M. Thiers and his Cabinet 
to remain in the Government has served to dispel the grave 
feeling of uncertainty which followed the action of the Assem- 
bly on Saturday last. Dispatches from all parts of France rep- 
resent the country as calm. All parties are waiting for the 
election of the Committes of Thirty by the Assembly, to draw 
up a law regulating powers and prescribing the conditions of 
ministerial responsibility, as provided for in the resolution of 
Minister Dufaure. 

M. Picard is mentioned for Minister of the Interior, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of M. Lefranc. 

The Assembly will divide into two great parties, the Left 
aud the Right, for the election of the Committee of Thirty, 
proposed by Minister Dufaure. The Ministry of the Interior 
was tendered by the President to M. Dufaure, but he declined 
it. 

The tombs of Gen. Cavaignac and M. Bandin, in the Mont- 
martre Cemetery, were decorated on Monday in the presence 
of 300 persons. ‘The demonstration was quietly conducted, 


-and there was no interference on the part of the police. 


The German Government authorises an emphatic contradic- 
tion of the report telegraphed from Paris to the London Tele- 
graph that Gen. Manteuffel, commander of the German forces 
in France, has received orders to concentrate his forces in case 
of certain contingencies. 

The health of the Crown Prince improves daily, but dyspep- 
sia retards his complete recovery. 

The Emperor has by decree created twenty-five peers out of 
the ranks of Government officials, generals, and landowners. 

In the Italian Chamber of Deputies Minister Visconti Ve- 
nosta defended the foreign policy of the Government. Ha 
showed that the relations of Ltaly with all Powers were on ex- 
cellent footing. ‘The party of reaction sought to destroy the 
unity of the nation. Ltaly, faithful to liberty, followed the 
ways of peace. Liberty and peace were essential to her, that 
the civilising mission of the dynasty might be established. 

It is reported that Count von Lonyay, Minister of Finances 
of the Anstrian Empire, has tendered his resignation, which 
has been accepted. ‘Lhe other Ministers remain in the 
Cabinet. 


King Amadeus has progressed so far towards recovery that 

















the physicians in attendance upon him deem it unnecessary to 
issue any further bulletins. 
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"FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Queen? M., Dec. 5, 1872. 

Affairs are quiet in Wall Street, the recent 
operations in Chicago and Northwestern 
having served to diminish speculation, while 
but little outside support is tendered to the 
market. At London securities are firm, as 
the Bank of England minimum discount rate 
was not changed at the regular weekly mect- 
ing of the directors, the rate continuing 6 
percent. This high rate reacts here, money 
being stringent at 1-32 per cent. per diem, 
with an appearance of still a quotations. 
Prime mercantile paper is difficult to place 
at 10 and 12 per cent., with but little doing 
save at extreme prices. Gold is more active 
at 1131g,and Foreign Exchange is firm at 
1085 and 34 for 60 days aud 11014 and ¥4 for 
short sight prime bankers sterling. Govern 
ments are firm, and in the stock market the 
operations are limited to a few specialties, 
such as Western Union, Pacific Mail, and 
Rock Island. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


Nov, 28. Dec. 5. 
American Gold........... 218% — 1134 
Del. Lack. & Western. .. _— oy 9555 
SEE Sie tnnalassadaawes es 53K 5334 52x — 
Erie preferred .......... 74 _ 3 TAs 
Harlem. . ... 1134@1145 116 @UTM% 
py x entral.......... 1244 125 138 @ 130 
Lake Shore.......... -. 92% 4@ — 
Michigan Central........ ie Tis 1164@ ‘16% 
2S Central and and H.... — H% QD We 
Northwestern... _— oe exe 854 86%@ 8734 
Northwestern pref. ...... 884Q@ 884 { 907%, 
Ohio and Miss’ aiaie 467,.@ 47 a7 4 
Pacitic Mail....... a7%4.@, 88 % @— 
EE noses ens NO 8T3K @ 8 
PINE MIND. osn.neevvevne 100%@ — 113%@ 14 
ss «ip Shacseaeue ~ — @— 
St. Paul.. , . BY@ — 34@ 53% 
St. Paul prefe “S<" Soenee - @— 76% 
Union Pacific............ 36 @ 36% sine 38 
Wabash and W.......... 64@ — 69% — 
Western Union.......... T4@ Ts TMG - 
Adams Express.......... Nk — 4 @G@— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 7036@ 707% W4@ — 
8. Express............ uA@ 78s 81 @ 81% 
W ells, ees aaa eatin, | ial @- 864G@ 873% 


The New York Shipping List writes that 
the second of the new iron steamships for 
the Pacitic Mail Company was launched at 
Wilmington on Tuesday. Besides the two 
now in the water four others are being built 
there and at Chester for the same Company, 
two of which will be of the largest class— 
four thousand tons burthen. hen there 
are also the four fine ships that Messrs. 
Camp are to furnish the Philadelphia and 
Liverpool line. It seems that we have in 
reality started on an era of the successful 
Construction of iron steamers in the United 

ates. These vessels are in all respects equal 
to those turned out from the Clyde, and prove 
that our naval architects and mechanics can 
Met any competition. The requisite com- 
Pound engines cannot yet be put upin this 
country, and those for the Pacific Company’s 
ships were brought from Glasgow, but with | 
& prospect of profit once assured some of our | 
Capitalists will not long abstain from com- 
mencing their manufacture on American | 
soil. Competent persons express the opinion 


| Of course, 
VERMILYE & CoO,, 


| variety of important ‘circumstances have yeach le the through train is reduced to 30 minntes from New 
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shortly equal, and eventually surpass, the ex- 
cellence attained in maritime architecture on 
the Clyde. It is also believed that the time 
is not far distant when we shall divide with 
Great Britain the iron shipbuilding of the 
world, and ultimately attain the ascendency. 
it demands immense investments 
}of capital, which will slacken or cease in 
| almost the exact ratio in which the element 
__ lof uncertainty enters into the immediate fu- 
ture of the currency and tax questions. 


British AND AMERICAN TRADE.—The 
British Board of Trade returns show that 
the trade between the United States and the 
United Kingdom last year was by far greater 
than ever before. The value of the imports 
into the United Kingdom from this country 
reached £61,134,403, whervas the amount 
never quite reached 50 millions in any pre- 
vious year. The exports of merchandise 
thence to the United States reached the also 
unprecedented value of £38,692,837, viz., 
British and Irish products £34,227,701, and 
foreign and colonial products £4,465,136. The 
total trade between the two countries in 1871 
in merchandise, therefore, amounted to £99,- 
827,300, or nearly a sixth of the entire foreign 
trade of Britain. Besides this, the United 
Kingdom received from the United States in 
1871, gold and silver coin and bullion of the 
value of £12,181,473, and exported thence to 
the United States gold and silver coin and 
bullion of the value of £114,297. The import 
of raw Cotton into the United Kingdom from 
the United States in 1871 was very large, 
viz., 9,293,910 cwt., of the value of £13,090,- 
939, a quantity only once exceeded, viz., in 
1870. Bread Stuffs also make a large figure 
in the list of British imports from the United 
States in 1871, the wheat and wheat flour 
amounting to 15,177,489 cwt., of the value 
of £9,514,207; and the Indian corn 7,319,246 
cewt., of the value of £2,826,978. The cheese 
imported from the United States amounted 
to 731,326 cwt., of the value of £2,014,805; 


stearine, £551,827; petroleum 34,842 tons, 
of the value ot £597,438 ; sulted beef 242,306 
ewt.,of the value of £515,986; clover and 
grass seeds, £518,160. These are the larger 
articles of import from the United States ; 
but doubtless portions of these imports did 
not remain in the Kingdom, but were for- 
warded for consumption elsewhere, as Great 
Britain exported in 1871 3,232,818 cwt. of 
raw cotton, 16,120,110 Ib. of tobacco and 
segars, and various other articles of foreign 
and colonial merchandise. British exports 
to the United States of produce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom comprised 
the large quantity of 1,064,246 tons of iron, 
wrought and unwrought, of the value of £9,- 
224,388: woolens, 99,874,893 yards, of the 
value of £5,518,718, besides woolens entered 
only at value, £136,050 ; cottons, 129,701,872 
yards of the value of £3,504,801, besides cot- 
tons entered at value, £1,464,358; linens, 
105,259,900 yards, of the value of £3,215 674, 
besides linens entered at value, £161,656 ; 
silk manufactures, £663,169 ; apparel and 
haberdashery, £1,725,855. There are also in 
the list hardware and cutlery, £741,812; 
earthern and china ware, £760,686; alkali, 
£827,051; rags and other materials for mak- 
ing paper, £573,419. The exports from the 
United Kingdom to the United States included 
34,846,783 lb. of wool, being foreign or colo- 
nial produce, of the value of £1,170,417; and 
2,412,598 Ib. of wool of the United Kingdom, 
of the value of 135,489. Almost all this trade 
was between the United Kingdom and out 
Atlautic ports ; the value of imports of mer- 
chandise into British ports from Pacific ports 
of the United States being but £1,759,520, 
and of British exports thither, £945,528 


Ilow to cheapen transportation between 
the seaboard and the interior, is one of the 
leading questions of the time. The spontan- 
eity of the demand of the interior press for 
relief from what they term the extortions of 
the great railroad companies, shows how 
wide-spread the feeling of resistance to the 
restrictions -and onerous exactions under 
which the people consider themselves to 
labor, must be. From the general tone of 
these protests we gather that while a large 
part of the West is in favor of the chartering 
of freight railroads by the Government, 
under that clause of the Constitution which 
provides for the regulation of commerce 
between the States, a considerable portion 
also believes that this organic power autho- 
rizes the Government to build, as the wants 
of the country may require, one or more 
great national thoroughfare railroads, with 
sufficient tracks, from the seaboard to the 
great food-producing sections of the Mississ- 
ippi Valley and beyond, for the purpose of 
transporting grain, merchandise, live stock 
and the weightier articles of traffic, at such 
rates as may be established. 
perhaps, be some objections to the remedy 
proposed, but it is evident that the people 
are in the mood for a thorough discussion of | 
the subject. 


Commenting on the action of the Bank of | 
England in raising the discount rate, the | 
London Bullionist writes: At such times as 
these events move apace, and this week it 
seems, on reflection, that financially a great 





fora time excited the utmost 
|yet speedily given room for 
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another. The 


that the chipbuilders on the Delaware will| advance in the Bank rate to 7 per cent. last 
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Saturday, took omaiiy by surprise ; and, 
as the Stock Exchange was closed, and many 
business establishments observed more or less 
of a holiday, in connection with the civic 
ceremonies of that day, it was not till Mon- 
day that the event became fully known. 

Then there arose great consternation among 
speculators in public securities. Extravagant 
despondency at once possessed them. It was 
feared that, the discount market being so 
embarrassed, the leaders of short loans in 
the Stock Exchange would have to withdraw 
some of their resources. This consideration 
told keenly upon weak holders; almost a 
panic prevailed in railway shares, these be- 
ing chiefly held in this way, and the fall in 
rices was serious. Subsequently financial 
affairs looked less gloomy, prices rallied, and, 
in the end, the settlement was got through 
with wonderful facility, and with, at times, 
rather a plethora of money. This result has, 
of course, greatly strengthened the position of 
the market. Yet it is not to be inferred that 
there was no real danger early in the week, 
It was just because the worst that could hap- 
pen was faced, and preparations therefor 
promptly made, that there was no difficulty 
at the last. Moreov er, this is as it should be. 
In such times, security is the first necessity, 
and, after that, what profit’ can be preserved. 
It is in this way that credit is retained and 
strengthened. 

Tron MANUFACTURE IN INDIAx—The most 
simple and interesting process at present 
applied to the manufacture of iron is that 
practised by the native metallurgists of India, 
and the product of which has long obtained 
so high a celebrity. In this manufacture the 
furnace in which the iron-stone is smelted is 
excavated out of the ground, about twelve 
by ten feet, and ten feet deep ; the furnace is 
made of clay, and plastered with cow-dung 
heaped. 

Double bellows, of the shape of leathern 
bottles, are fitted, air tight, at the bottom, and 


bacon and hams 823,010 cwt., £1 ‘919 958; | are worked by a man sitting between them. 
lard 442,545 cwt., £1,203,866 ; tobacco At the bottom of the furnace is an earthen 
and segars 5,7060,441 pounds, £1.759,- | Sieve through which the dirt and refuse drop. 
“1083; oil seed cake £978,815; tallow’ and| The holes are filled with earth at first, but 


this gives way as the iron melts and comes 
down. When choked the holes are opened 
by an iron poker; the drops and dirt then 
fall. The fire is formed of caked cow-Cung 
broken small, charcoal, and wood. The wood 
is put on the top part, a layer of iron-stone 
broken to the size of marbles, is then placed 
about one inch in thickness, then a layer of 
cow-dung and charcoal, and so up to the 
surface, when the iron-stone is piled about 
eighteen inches, and covered in with the 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
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wood cutinto small billets. After four hours’ 
samyanee plying of the bellows, the furnace 
has attained a heat which makes the first 
layer of stone melt and the dross fall 
through ; the whole mass becomes gradually 
heated, and us it falls the stone on ihe top, 
which is regularly served, keeps falling into 
the furnace. In this way ‘the furnace is plied 
and filled for twelve hours, the bellows going 
the whole time. 

The furnace is now left to cool, and, 
according to the season, is ready to open in 
from twelve to twenty- -four hours. The iroz 
will amount to about forty pounds’ weight. 
The manufacture of iron in cutch is thus 
carried on. In extracting the metal, layers 
of very small pieces are Sasoced alternately | P 
with others of charcoal, in a rude open fur- 
nace, and exposed to the blast of two small 
bellows made of sheep skins. The metal, 
when fused, falls into a hole at the bottom 
of the furnace, when it is transferred to an 
iuclosed furnace, and subjected to similar 
blasts until brought to a white heat, when it 
is taken out and beaten into a bar. "No flux 
of any kind is used. By this simple process, 
blooms or lumps of iron, of almost forty 
pounds’ weight, are obtained at one time, and 
these are the n ‘forged into flat bar from ten 
to twelve inches long. The quality of the 
iron is most exccllent. The smelting of iron 
ore is in this way reduced to its simplest 
elements, and contrasts remarkably with the 
complicate: land powerful apparatus used for 
the same purpose in ether countries. 

The San Francisco Bulletin, of 20th inst. 
says :—“ Since July 1st we have sent 182 
cargoes of Wheat to Great Britain, only one 
of which is known to have arrived out. 
Allowing these vessels to be equal distances 
from euch other, the arrivals out ought to 
average one a day for sometime. It is quite 
possible that these cargoes now due at Liver- 
pool will prevent any material reaction in 
the late weak tendency of that market, espe- 
cially if the money stringency should con- 
tinue.’ 


JAY COOKE & CO., Bankers. 


We offer to investors the First Mortgage Land 
Grant Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Attention is called to the ample real estate security 
| on which these bonds are based, in addition to the 

















| Equipments and Traffic. The Lands of the 
| Pany thus far sold have realized $5 66 per acre. 
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OR SALE—A desirable HOUSE for a small 
family, with modern improvements, in a first 
class street and neighborhood, in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Price low ; terms easy. The time to Elizabeth by 





York. 
Address or apply to 






























STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask 
| { 
. S. Obligations, | 
eS Serre | 
ie Oe Es vccbpa, inontenes 
U.S. 68, "81 coup . . +@.| Ts 11% 
U.S. | 124g 
U.8. -| 1254 112% 
U.S. “20s, *65 © pres neneeenes 1125, | 
U. 8S. 68, 5-208, "67 coup............- 15% | 115 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "68 coup.............-| 115 1153¢ 
U. 8. 5s, 10-408, ace savecccsssuet i08 1onkg 
State Bonds. | | 
New York Reg’ . Bounty Loan 106% | 107 
do  coupo'! do ; i rash 
do 6s conal loan 1872 ‘ eS 
RI BD. voc 00000: 00208s008 sien 61 
do 8. 5 ck ee 
Arkansas 7s, ae z - | 8O 
California 7s, '%7........ -| 108 11355 
Georgia 6s, 72 coupon te 
do 7, new... | 88 | 
Tilinois Canal Bon ol) oxa 
Louisiana 6s. . .| 52 
do a sa ee wa 
Michigan 68 wai veel 95 saa 
Missouri tis, a coup. er oa 
do St. Jos.. | Wiig ” 
N. Carolina 6s old.... ee 36 
68 new. woof = 28 
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Raltlroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.. | 98 mt 
Alt. Haute 1st mortgage........ i01 
2d mortgage pref... "| 89 91 
Bosten’ “Hartford & Erie Ist mort. 39% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort...... UT o8 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds........ 100 100 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts 1083 | 115 
Chic. é. Alton Sinking wund.... | 100 101 
1st mortgage. . : rial 104 
ao Income..... _ | phi 
Chicago & Milwaukee ist mort. {3 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...| = 
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Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s.......| jo 102% 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F...| “os 7 
2d mort. | oa 101 
Clev. “e Toledo Sinking Fund.. | 493 : 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... | ay : 
do 2d mort...) 77 | 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort........ ie 100% 
do 2d mort...... " wT 
Dubuque & Sioux C Ist mort..... 2 
Erie 1st mort. extend...... 100 ee 
do ist mort, end................ : 120 
Galena a SG GUNG 65s case decesnue e 114 
2d mort. wis 
Great Western 1st mort., oY 39 
do mort., } 86 : 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. ‘Land Gr..) gy te 
Hann. & St. ee convert........ | 89 ‘OO 
Harlem ist mort. %.............. -| 9B 
do 1st mort. ond ty Fund.., ee tis 
Hudson River 7+ o site 
Illinois ‘om se oe 
Lack, & Western........ — 
Michigan Central 8a, 188) niece 
Mich. ~peed &N. I. %s Bink Fund...) 10539 O11 
do 2d mort.... 16% 014 
Morris & Essex Ist ne poantecsiscene can 105 
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100 ‘01 
95 100 
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aM 
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ger. by Missouri... gets 
gamey & Tol. lst mort, 90. ak 1 
St. Lous & & tron Mountain... “9s “9 
Toledo & Wab. cons. couy., 9354 93% 
do ist mort. ext... |. 11.” 97 ose 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 93 ris 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ 88 “egiy 
4 Land Grants, 7%... + rt Wie 
> MO, MB os cccc ccs scesesees | ol Aly 
Alt. & Terre Haute... | 20” 
do preferr ts 17 
Boston, Hartford £1 is. 5% aan 1% 8 
Chicago & Alton................. : | 112 (123 
o nae "4 115 
me 2 DW. WOO on cess oes | 24 3 
preferred. $i R 
Caleage & Rock Island. . : oo 110% | 1195 
Chicago, Burlington & & Quincy.. 133 140° 
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Del. Lack. & Western............. 983, |  gpar 
Dubuque & Sioux ee | Wag | ~ 
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do yreferred.......:..... sss, | oat 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. 33% | oa” 
do eee os 4 
Harlem. . bea nee'se | ‘Biss 
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Joliet & Ohicago. ........cecsseccee 38 | a 
Ihnvis Central... | 120 | 123 
Leake Shore & Mic higau Southe rn... 925 i 
Morlotia & Uincin. Ist preferred... ... | “a ty 
2d preferred...) ? 
Michigan np IEE SDS | 114% i%5 
Milwaukee & St. Paul... 0.0 0000.: | 56% | Res 
do PUOTONTOE . ...csscceces | 95 “| eae 
Morris & Essex ? —. 
New Haven & Hartford. ot 2 4 ids 
New Jersey. 2 i ~ a 
N. Y. Central & Hudson Rive aes W434 45 
do S rip Certificate...... .. | a 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co... eel 633 ' 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.. so oe es 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.. : m6 | 46 ‘ 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.............. ae _—e 
Spring Mountain Coai...............| 60 i 
Miscellaneous, | 
SR ee a 153g - 
Boston Water Power 54 an 
Canton Co.. 106 106 
Adams Express. .. pesieeaseeeterasenees 95 0046 
Wells, Fargo Express.......,. .... ST 536 
American Express............... oie Wik 4 
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QUEEN INSURANCE C0. 


PARK BANK BUILDING 
No. 216 BROADWAY. 


After a careful estimate, made from actual examina- 
tion of the burnt district, and a fu!l list of the policies 
in force in the Boston fire, assuming every loss as 
total, this Company will jose not exceeding Five 
Hundred and Ten Thousand Dollars, from which is to 
be deducted whatever salvages may be made. This 
statement has been delayed until we could get full 
information from a representative of the Company on 
his return from Boston. 

Losses will be at once adjusted. 

W. H. ROSS, Manager 

The following Cable message has been received at 
this office : 

Liverroot, Nov. 12, 1872. 

Adjust Boston claims promptly, drawing on Com- 
pany here for amounts as eettled. 

J MONCRIEFF WILSON, Manager. 

In connection with the above the following letter, 
from Julius L. Clark, Esq., Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts, received per Atlantic Cable, will be 
of interest to the ineuring public: 

J. Moncrieff Wilson, Exq.. Manager, Liverpool. 

Dear Sir: For the information of your Directors, I 
have great pleasure in assuring yon that upon critical 
examination into the financial affairs of Queen Insur- 
ance Company, including its books, papers, and 
securities, which I have personally seen, and for 
which every facility has been freely given, I find its 
finaneial statements as published fully verified, and 
the Company in possession of even larger surplus than 
it has represented, and consequently abundantly able 
to meet every liability resting upon it. 

Respectfuily yours, 
JULIUS L. CLARKE, 
Insurance Com'r of Massachusetts. 


A CARD. 


NORTH BRITISH 


AND 


MERCANTILE INS. CO'S 


Losses by the Boston Conflagration will not exceed 
Six Hundred Thousand Dollars, being only about 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13523454.25. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, 





“GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 
GOLD. 

TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 

Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 





W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
JA MES ¥ M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Watt STREET & 202 Broapway, New York. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 





44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Doliars in Gold. 
Losees paid as soon as adjusted 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manaeen. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. pammmnes. i. B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros 

mp. d. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. dafiray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SALomoN, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


oO. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





one-fifth of the Company's FIRE SURPLUS. 
WM. CONNER, 
CHAS. E. WHITE, Managers. 
SAML. P. BLAGDEN, 
50 William street, New York, Nov. 11, 1872. 


ROYAL INSURANCE C0. 


No. 56 WALL SIPREET, 





November 12, 1872. 





Che following telegram was received to-day from 
head office, Liverpool : 

* Our net Boston loss about two hundred thousand 
gonnds ; nearly covered by this year’s —, which 
were one hundred and fifty thousand pounds on 
Saturday.” 


A. & 8. McDONALD, No. 5% Wall street. 





Francis & WLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE;! 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Siptenery wating Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expe Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Cnesmeen, Wallet, 


&c., &c. 
We keep everything in our] ne, and eell at loweet 
prices. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration, — 
The points are irhed 
and oe the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is nem forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine, Price $20. 








J. G. MOODY, 
8 Trinity Building. P.O. Box wes, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


AmenicaN Brancu oF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Heyry Owen, Agent 


POST OFFIC E NOTICE. 
Ts MAILS FOR EU ROPE, during the week 

nding Saturday, December 7, i872, will close at 
this office on Wednesday at 5% A. M., = Thursday 
at’ od on Saturday at 3 and 11 A. M. 


P. H. JONES Postmaster. 


A LAND GRANT OF 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


8,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE? 


Ra lands are in the — 
on the 4ist degree of orth Latitude, the 
pose line of the great Temperate — of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the Tat States. 
CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
= more convenient to market than can be foun Helse. 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 








rtion of the United 


TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 


may ublished in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauish” wailed free everyw oc ‘ess, 


DAVIS, 
Lard ounnliuan °. a4 2 R. Co, 
maha, Neb. 


‘The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC KAIL- 
BROAD otlers for sale its Lands in Central 

and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent ing ~ rfor the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. rairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered % clear lakes 
and ‘running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Llinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50 to $4. Seven Years? 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacitic 7-30 

Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. . No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres i near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residen 

TRAN SPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from ail principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Goy- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or £3 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH 8S 








New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL STREET, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 


CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD IS8UED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NGTES, - 
(Issued and paid free of Commiasion) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO.,, 
LONDON. 





AGENCY OF RHE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 


land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | 


and San Francisco. 


Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 


JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A. ©. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





te" Uxcurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, Lanp WaRRANTs, Excaaneor, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securitics Carefully Exe 


cuted 

G2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for promptly. 

2" CorresponpeNts of this house, may rely 
npon having their business atterded to with fidelity 





snd despatch. 
New York Rg nk CLEWS 


HENRY 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHE 





HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 9 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
| Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Pheips, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bends. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. 


President. 





and we recommend them as an entirely 
All securities taken at Board prices 
Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


safe investment. 
on exchange. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, Jaxvary 2%, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871....... 
Premiums: on — ies not marked off ist 


$5,422,777 
2,083,675 48 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks diecon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from let J: 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871... . % $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period........... . $2,735,980, 68 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,379,050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mort «.+. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes ane ims due 
the rum Note an estimated at.............. 739 41 
——- — and Bills = iteceivab ee 2,105,987 95 
RUNEIE sbndetccdaccseaet sebsueun 4,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their i representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
sixth of February nest. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1948 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
s ral representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be pi at the time 
of payment and cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and gd will be in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the eens for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





| 
TRUSTEES. 


| J.D. Jones, 

| CHarnes DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 

Henry Corr, 

Jos1az O. Low, 

| Lewis Curtis, 

Caries H, Russet, 

| Lowrit HoLBRoox, 
K.. Warren WESTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
| CaLeB Barstow, 

| A. P. PILLot, 

| Witi1am E. Donae, 

| Davip Lane, 

| James Bryce, 
Danie 5. MILLER, 

| WM. Stunais, 


Josepn GaILLarD. J&., 
C. A. Hanp, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Mntvry, 
Gorpon W. BurnHaM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY 
Gero. S. STEPHENSON, 
Writ H. Wess, 
SuePpparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuarues P. BuRDETT, 
Cuas. H. Mars#att, 
Wituam E, Bunker, 
Samvent L. Mircuq1, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerr, Rosenrt L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, 
Cuarces D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Hf. MOORE, 2d Viee-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Yice-Pres't 











